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FEDERATION OFFERS 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
AT CONVENTION 


Music Clubs of New York Hold 
Twelfth Biennial Convention 
in City and at World’s Fair— 
Native Works Featured 





Mrs. Cahill Re-elected 


Winners in Young Artists Con- 
tests and Four Composers Re- 
ceive Awards—Choruses Give 
Gala Programs — All-America 
Banquet Held 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


[TH a total attendance of 7,000, 

the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Great Northern, held its twelfth 
biennial convention and American 
Music Festival in New York and at 
the World’s Fair from May 16 through 
May 19. Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill of 
New York was re-elected president on 
May 18, at a meeting of the new direc- 
tors. 

Mrs. William B. Thomas of Bing- 
hamton was re-elected first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace Wynne Tapley of 
Geneva, N. Y., second vice-president, 
succeeding Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris 
of Brooklyn, a former president; and 
Mrs, A. L. Dezengremel of Cape Vin- 
cent, third vice-president in Mrs. Tap- 
ley’s place. Mrs. Elbert Horton was re- 
elected treasurer; Mrs. John Bellknap 
of Gouverneur was elected recording 
secretary, in place of Mrs. Elinor M. 
McCoy of Gouverneur; Mrs. C. J. La 
Fleur of Waverley, re-elected Junior 
Counsellor, and Mrs. Julia Dobler of 
Poughkeepsie was named to the board 
in place of Mrs. Russel Wright, who 
resigned. Other officers will be ap- 
pointed by the president. 





Two Days at Fair 


The convention was divided between 
events held at the Hotel headquarters 
and concert halls in New York on the 
first two days of the festival, May 16 
and 17, and at the New York World’s 
Fair on May 18 and 19, respectively, 
when Junior Day at the Fair, and a 
concert by Federation winners was 
given and awards presented. 

The convention and festival was nota- 
ble in that all music heard, including the 
works selected by the young artist con- 
testants, was by American composers. 

Three winners in the Young Artists 
Contests were chosen Thursday after- 
noon: Patricia Noway, soprano, aged 
seventeen, of Staten Island, a pupil of 
Berta Gerster-Gardini; Charles Lat- 
terner, tenor, aged twenty-three, of 
Syracuse, a pupil of Walter Golde; and 
Loren Tindall, pianist, aged eighteen, 
of Oklahoma City, a pupil of Harold 
Morris. Each received $100, which was 

(Continued on page 38) 


Guide Destinies of the Metropolitan 
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General Manager Edward Johnson (Left) Is Shown Here with His Two Executive Assistants, 


Edward Ziegler (Center) and Earle Lewis. 


They Have Been Re-engaged in Their Present 


Capacities for Another Two Years 
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Metropolitan Completes Fund, Votes Purchase; 


moe 


Contracts of Johnson and Aides Renewed 





Board of Directors Authorizes 
$500,000 to Buy Opera House 
from Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company — To 
Begin Renovations 


T a meeting of the board of direc- 

tors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, held on May 21, the board 
voted to authorize the officers to exer- 
cise an option to purchase the Metro- 
politan Opera House from the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany for $500,000, the sum to be drawn 
from the fund of $1,063,195 attained by 
the Association’s Fund Drive, which 
passed the $1,000,000 goal on May 9. 
The renewal of the contracts of Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Edward Ziegler and 
Earle R. Lewis, assistant general man- 
agers, for two years, with an option on 
a third, was also made known at the 
meeting by Cornelius N. Bliss, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

The directors were informed at the 
meeting that the Opera’s fund drive had 
netted $1,063,195 after deduction of ex- 
penses incurred in conducting the cam- 
paign. Expenses were less than four 
and one-half per cent of total receipts. 

Other authorizations voted by the 
board included a contract to an engi- 
neering company to remodel the grand 
tier; installation of 647 new seats in 


the balcony, of structural steel work on 
the auditorium ceiling, new fire-escapes, 
new roofs for the carriage sheds on 
Thirty-ninth street, repainting of the 
woodwork and ironwork throughout the 
house, new flooring in the wardrobe de- 
partment, painting of the cornices on 
the exterior of the building, and new 
plumbing fixtures in the dressing rooms. 


Sources of Contribution 


An analysis of the sources of contri- 
bution revealed that $326,936 had come 
from radio listeners to the Saturday 
broadcasts who, in an unprecedented 
action by the National Broadcasting 
Company, had been asked to contribute 


$1 each. This amount was more than 
double that from any other single 
source. 


Contributions in other categories were: 

Fifteen foundations, $149,482. 

Artists, the management and em- 
ployes of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, $36,496. 

Seven labor and theatrical organiza- 
tions, $6,745. 

Business, industrial, financial 
banking interests, $143,517. 

Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company stockholders, $95,300 in cash 
and $49,000 in bonds. 

Opera seat subscribers, $86,000. 

Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, $70,621. 

Members of Metropolitan 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ANN ARBOR ATTRACTS 
30,000 DEVOTEES TO 
ITS MAY FESTIVAL 


Forty-Seventh Annual Event 
Enlists Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Choral Union, Noted Solo- 
ists, Five Conductors 





Native Works Given 


Vardell Cantata, ‘Santa Fe’ 
Symphony by MacDonald Per- 
formed — Dorothy Maynor 
Makes Festival Debut—‘Sam- 
son’ Is Sung 





By HeL_eN MILLeR CUTLER 
ANN ARBOR, May 12. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra, return- 

ing for its fifth consecutive May 
Festival, whipped up a bit of national 
spirit in the capacity crowd at Hill 
Auditorium by opening the four days’ 
festivities with a stirring performance 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner’. Any 
charges of chauvenism were quickly 
dispelled as Mr. Ormandy launched 
into an all-Russian program with Alex- 
ander Kipnis as soloist of the opening 
night on May 8. 

The entr’acte from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovantschina’ was a perfect beginning, 
setting the scene for an evening of Rus- 
sian melancholy, relieved only by Proko- 
fieff’s humorous ‘Lieutenant Kije’ 
Suite, with its scintillating orchestra- 
tion and themes as unsubstantial as its 
hero. In this Mr. Kipnis revealed a re- 
sonant voice of great depth and dram- 
atic power, the doleful ‘Romance of 
Kije’ being nicely contrasted with the 
jolly Troika tavern song. His histri- 
onic ability reached its height in the 
‘Hallucination’ scene from ‘Boris God- 
unoff’, after which he was heard in 
Galitzky’s aria from Borodin’s ‘Prince 
Igor’. Recalled several times, Mr. Kip- 
nis responded with the ‘Volga Boat 
Song’. 

Tchaikovsky Centenary Observed 

In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary of Tchai- 
kovsky, and, incidentally, with a day of 
the exact date, Mr. Ormandy closed the 
initial concert with an eloquent read- 
ing of the Fifth Symphony. After this 
exultant outpouring, Tchaikovsky’s 
dainty waltz from the Serenade for 
Strings and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Flight 
of the Bumble Bee’ were anticlimactic. 
Nevertheless, they resulted in salvos of 
applause for Mr. Ormandy and his 
forces, 

Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society and the man 
to whom the success of the May Fes- 
tival is largely due, offered a triple fea- 
ture for the second night of the forty- 
seventh annual event. Three singers 
were heard, one cantata by an Ameri- 
can composer had its first Ann Arbor 
hearing and Thor Johnson, who trained 
the Choral Union of 350 mixed voices, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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MUSIC EVENTS MARK 
1940 WORLD’S FAIR 


Singers and Dancers Perform in 
Many Ceremonies—NYA 
Orchestra Heard 


Although musical plans for the 1940 
New York World’s Fair are not as 
ambitious as those of last year, music 
has already play ed an important part in 
the ceremonies marking the opening of 
various events. 

The Temple of Religion was re- 
opened at noon on May 11 with impres- 
sive ceremonies in which public officials 
as well as leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths partici- 
pated. Paul Althouse, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, sang ‘The Lord’s Prayer’, 
accompanied by Carroll Hollister at the 
console. The ceremony, which was 
broadcast, opened the temple’s season 
of daily garden concerts from 1 to 1:30, 
and from 4:30 to 5, and the twilight 
service from 6 to 7. Choral and re- 
ligious groups and one speaker of the 
three faiths, to be heard in rotation, are 
scheduled on the twilight services. 

In the Court of Peace on the after- 
noon of May 11 the Fair was officially 
dedicated to ‘Peace and Freedom’. 
Many prominent officials were heard. 
The music for the ceremonies was fur- 
nished by the United States Army Band 
from Washington, playing the ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’; The University 
Men’s Glee Club, accompanied by the 
World’s Fair Band, singing Grieg’s 
‘Land Sighting’ and ‘Peace and Free- 
dom’, the Fair’s new theme song; and 
the entire assemblage of 20,000 persons 
joining in ‘The Star Spangled Banner’, 
led by Kate Smith. 


Mother’s Day Ceremonies Held 

Mother’s Day was celebrated in the 
new band shell at American Common, 
former site of the Soviet Pavilion, on 
May 12. Francis Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, was the principal speaker. Helen 
Traubel, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
sang works by Schubert, Strauss, La 
Forge and Grieg, and was heard with 
the Schola Cantorum in the singing of 
the National Anthem. Ruth St. Denis 
with 150 dancers presented a pageant 
in two parts, ‘Sarah, Mother of Na- 
tions’, and “The Masque of Mary’. The 
Schola Cantorum, which also furnished 
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New York Times Studios 


Lawrence Tibbett and Lily Pons, of the Metropolitan Opera, at the Court of Peace, 
Where They Sang on the |.B.M. Program, with Wilfrea Pelletier Conducting the 


Metropolitan Opera Orchestra; 


(Above Right) Helen Traubel, 


Metropolitan Opera 


Soprano, Who Sang at the Mother's Day Celebration at the American Common; (Below 
Right) Paul Althouse, Metropolitan Opera Tenor, Who Was Heard at the Opening 
of the Temple of Religion 


the music for the pageant, was heard in 
a choral group. 

Lily Pons and Lawrence Tibbett, 
Metropolitan Opera stars, appeared on 
the program of the I. B. M. Day celebra- 
tion on May 13, at the Court of Peace. 
The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier, accom- 
panied. Amplifiers carried the concert 
to 30,000 listeners. Mayor LaGuardia 
was the principal speaker. Thomas J. 
Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, ar- 
ranged the program based on the slogan, 
‘Economic Reconstruction as an Aid to 
Peace’. 

Miss Pons sang ‘Caro Nome’ from 
‘Rigoletto’, Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ and 
a Spanish song, and Mr. Tibbett was 
heard in ‘Di Provenza’ from ‘Traviata’, 
Wolfe’s ‘De Glory Road’ and, among 
his encores, Speakes’s ‘On the Road to 





BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 





Complete List of Works and 
Soloists Issued for Each of 
Three Concert Series 


STocKBRIDGE, Mass., May 20.—The 
complete programs and soloists for the 
Berkshire Festival to be given at “Tan- 
glewood” by the Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, from 
Aug. 1 to 18, have been announced. The 
concerts will be given in three series: 
Series A, on Aug. 1, 3 and 4; Series B, 
on Aug. 8, 10 and 11; and Series C, on 
Aug. 15, 17, and 18, 

The programs are as follows: 

SERIES A 


Aug. 1, evening: 


Symphony No. 1, in C............. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in B Fiat........ Schumann 
Symphony No. 1, in E Minor......... Sibelius 
Aug. 3, yoy, | 
Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’........ Berlioz 
. .& | See iste age Strauss 
Soloists: Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cello, and 
Jean Lefranc, viola 
Symphony Ee Rk 5 Roy Harris 
‘Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun’, 
Debussy 
‘Daphnis et Chloé’, Second Suite....... Ravel 


Aug. 4, afternoon: 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 3 (K. 543)..Mozart 


Capriccio for Orchestra and Piano..Stravinsky 
oist: Jess Maria Sanroma 
Sypenpheany He. BG. Dac ascsecéecccces Brahms 


SERIES B 


Aug. 8, evening: 


Overture to ‘Egmont’, Op. 84; Concerto 


for Violin in D, Op. 61............ Beethoven 
Soloist: , S~ Spaldin 
Symphony No. 6, in B Minor.. » Echaikovsky 


ug. 10, evenin 

Overture to Coriolanus’, Op. 62; 
phony No. 4, in B Flat....scscrceee 
Symphony No. 4in F Mines, Op. 


Tchaikovsky 
Aug. 11, afternoon: 
Symphony No. 6, in F, Op. 68..... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, Op. &, 
Tchaikovsky 


Sym- 
eethoven 


SERIES C 


Aug. 15, evening: 


ne a J. S. Bach 
Soloists: Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; 
Viola Silva, mezzo-soprano; William 
Hain, tenor; Alexander Kipnis, bass; 


assisting instrumentalists and Berkshire 
Festival Chorus, G, 
worth, conductor. 
Aug. 17, evening: 
lassical’ Symphony .............. Prokofieff 


Wallace Wood- 


Symphony: ‘Mathis Der Maler’...Hindemith 
RED ME snc snes bayesibesddeaceskh Mozart 
RED fii d Dich pes vite Vash & tbo Beethoven 
Soloist: Dorothy Maynor, soprano 
Suite: ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’............ Fauré 
x #2. ff See er, Respighi 
Aug. 18, afternoon: 
Symphony in G, No. 88................. Haydn 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 105.............. Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor......... Brahms 


Mandalay’. The artists united in sing- 
ing duets from ‘Rigoletto’ and “The 
Barber of Seville’. The orchestra was 
heard in the overture to ‘Martha’ and 
an arrangement of three dance pieces 
by Shulman, ‘Echoes of Spain’. 

At the Ford Exposition the new Ford 
Playhouse was opened on May 15 witha 
preview showing of a program sched- 
uled to run for the duration of the Fair. 
The American Ballet Caravan, directed 
by Lincoln Kirstein, presented a comedy 
ballet, ‘A Thousand Times Neigh’. The 
production was designed by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, Edward Mabeley wrote 
the story and lyrics, Tom Bennett com- 
posed the music, William Dollar de- 
signed the choreography, and costumes 
were by Alvin Colt. The orchestra and 
chorus were conducted by Norman 
Cloutier. 

The National Youth Administration 
Symphony, conducted by Edward Mc- 
Arthur, recently appointed director of 
classical music of the NYA Radio 
Workshop, made its debut at New 
York City Building on the afternoon of 
May 19, The concert inaugurated a 
series to be presented weekly throughout 
the duration of the Fair. The program 
included Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Eg- 
mont’; the third movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony; Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyll’; Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’; 
and Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings. 





Department of Justice Begins A.S.C.A.P. 
Inquiry 

The anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice has served a grand 
jury subpoena upon the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, to determine whether it exercises 
an illegal monopoly or restraint in the 
field of popular music, and requiring it 
to produce its records for federal scru- 
tiny. The society, through its president, 
Gene Buck, moved to quell the subpoena. 
Argument on the motion will be held be- 
fore Judge Henry W. Goddard in the 
United States District Court in late 
May or June. 





PLANS ANNOUNCED 
FOR RAVINIA SERIES 


Barbirolli, Ormandy, Rodzinski, 
Malko and McArthur to Con- 
duct—Soloists Listed 


Cuicaco, May 22.—At a luncheon 
given by the executive committee of the 
Ravinia Festival at the Casino Club on 
the afternoon of May 21, plans for the 
six-weeks 1940 Ravinia Summer Music 
Festival were announced. The Chicago 
Symphony, together with noted conduc- 
tors and soloists, will be heard. The 
concerts will be given on Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday night and Sunday 
afternoon, commencing on June 25. The 
first week’s concert will be conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The second and third week, 
Artur Rodzinski, of the Cleveland 
Symphony, will take the baton. This 
will be Mr. Rodzinski’s third Summer at 
Ravinia; he is the only conductor to be 
engaged for the third time. Mr. Rod- 
zinski will offer a Brahms cycle, during 
his two-weeks engagement. 


Conductors to Make Ravinia Debut 

The fourth week will introduce Nico- 
lai Malko, Russian-born conductor, to 
Ravinia audiences. Mr. Malko formerly 
was conductor of the St. Petersburg 
Opera and the Leningrad Symphony. 
He is now conducting the broadcast 
orchestra at Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
earlier in the season, conducted the 
Boston Symphony. Mr. Malko’s offer- 
ing to the North Shore audiences will 
be compositions by Tchaikovsky. The 
final two weeks will see as conductor 
John Barbirolli of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 

Soloists engaged are Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Albert Spalding and Kirsten 
Flagstad. This will be Mme. Flagstad’s 
second appearance at Ravinia. For one 
of her concerts Mme, Flagstad will have 
as conductor Edwin McArthur, her ac- 
companist, who will conduct the entire 
program. 

There is to be a special young peo- 
ple’s program on July 7 with Dr. Rod- 
zinski conducting and Paul Leyssac as 
commentator. Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’ is the work chosen. Mr. Leys- 
sac gave this same composition earlier 
in the season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestra Hall. 

There is to be a post-season of six 
performances at a chamber music fes- 
tival by the Pro Arte String Quartet, 
sponsored by the Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation of the Library of 
Congress. The first concert will be 
given on Aug. 5. 

Marcie A. McLeop 








Mrs. Keith and Maxwell Honored at 
Chicago Luncheon 

Cuicaco, May 20.—Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and honorary mem- 
ber of the Organized Women Musicians, 
and Philip Maxwell, head of the Chi- 
cagoland Music Festival, were guests of 
honor at the annual Spring luncheon 
May 15, given by Iota Alpha Chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon. 





Mrs. John D. Williams Elected President 
of Arizona Clubs 

Tucson, Ariz., May 20.—At the 

convention of the Arizona Federation 

of Music Clubs held in Tucson recently, 

Mrs. John D. Williams, of Ajo, was 

elected state president. Mrs. Williams 
succeeds Mrs. E. W. Flaccus. 
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Baroque, ‘Rococo and (‘lassic 


Clarifying a Confusion of Terms 


Pertaining to 18th Century Music 


By Pau Henry LANG 


HE recent revival of Mozart’s 

‘Figaro’ evoked the usual con- 

flicting remarks concerning the 
style of this masterpiece of the operatic 
stage. Some writers called it “Classic”, 
others “Rococo”; the Metropolitan 
Opera bulletin classified it among its 
“grand operas”, and each of the various 
guide books had a different pigeonhole 
neatly prepared for it. To round out 
the list we recall last year’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, which earned the epithet “Bar- 
oque” opera in the Metropolitan Opera 
program notes. This is assuredly a 
curious situation attesting a vague no- 
tion of stylistic criteria. 

It goes without saying that such a 
state of affairs is unthinkable in the 
field of the fine arts, for art criticism is 
a seasoned metier, but the literature on 
music is still struggling with its very 
vocabulary as modern musicology or- 
ganizes the principles of stylistic re- 
search. Of late it has become customary 
to classify musical styles and epochs ac- 
cording to the terminology employed in 
the domain of the fine arts. Thus we 
speak of Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo and Classic styles with their 
various subdivisions. This is a perfectly 
valid procedure, for music forms a part 
of these respective periods of culture 
and shares in the general current of 
civilization. We must guard, however, 
against considering the various arts as 
offering perfect analogies. One cannot 
say that the contrapuntal lines of a Bach 
fugue correspond to the lines of a 
Baroque church, for every art has its 
own Stylistic criteria not necessarily ap- 
plicable to its sister arts. The notion 
of “Baroque”—to single out one of 
these terms—is a synthetic idea; that is, 





music, architecture, painting, literature 
created it collectively. 

The last phase of the scintillating 
world of the Renaissance passed under 
the shadow of a powerful spiritual up- 
heaval, the Reformation. At first con- 
sidered one of the ephemeral heretical 
uprisings, the Catholic Church soon 
realized that this time it was dealing 
with a deeply rooted and extensive re- 
bellion which called for counter meas- 
ures. Roused from its complacent ex- 
istence, the old Church assumed a mili- 
tant attitude, and what the mighty 
armies of the Holy Roman Emperor 
could not attain, it achieved by propa- 
ganda. (We are using this ominous 
sounding word in its original sense, 
i, e., the propagation of faith.) The most 
powerful single body in this militant 
Church was the Society of Jesus, popu- 
larly known as the Jesuits, but every 
other division of the Church tried to 
emulate their eloquence. This propa- 
gandist spirit soon permeated arts and 
letters. The last great artists and mu- 
sicians of the Renaissance, beginning 
with Michelangelo, Lassus and Pales- 
trina, already show its influence, and it 
is moving to see how the old Lassus 
repents of having composed chansons 
and madrigals in his youth. The calm 
and equipoise of the Renaissance is in- 
vaded by the desire to convert and to 
overwhelm. After the turn of the six- 
teenth century, when the first phase of 
the Baroque began to reach its apex, 
emotional exuberance grips the artistic 
world; painters, architects, and mu- 
sicians revel in largeness of scale, bold- 
ness of detail, and vigor of rhythm, The 
enormous murals and colonnades were 
matched by compositions in eight, 
twelve, sixteen and more parts. It was 
in these decades that Benevoli wrote his 





Weitzmann Studio 
Pau! Henry Lang 


forty-eight part Mass (additional in- 
strumental parts bring it above sixty!) 
for the Salzburg Cathedral. 


Baroque and Rococo 

An art so filled with the desire to im- 
press and carry away naturally tended 
toward the theatre, and opera, perhaps 
the most original creation of the Ba- 
roque, came into being. As the century 
progressed, the original incentive paled, 
especially after Protestantism became 
well established and the Roman Church 
fortified herself to make further inroads 
upon her territory impossible, but the 
fervor and sensuous glow of the artistic 
style engendered by the spirit of the 
Counter Reformation remained, and 
was also appropriated by the Protestant 
north. After the initial excesses the Ba- 
roque settled down, in the late seven- 
teenth century, to a majestic, construc- 
tive, architectural-pictorial style which 





In the Hey- 
day of the 
Baroque. The 
Stage and the 
Proscenium 
of the Festi- 
val When 
‘Costanza e 
Fortezza’ 
by Fux Was 
Given at the 
Royal Palace 
in Prague in 
1723 
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reached its culmination, as far as music 
is concerned, in Bach and Handel. 

Then the historical process was once 
more repeated. While Bach was work- 
ing on his most architectural polyphonic 
masterpieces, his own sons were already 
under the influence of the new style, the 
Rococo, born of the disintegrating Ba- 
roque. The gigantic proportions and 
architectural logic of Bach’s fugues and 
the vehement dramatic force of the 
Handelian oratorio were equally for- 
eign to the proponents of the new style, 
and all they could save from the Ba- 
roque was its ornaments, its superstruc- 
ture. The Rococo came from France, 
from the France of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV, and was determined to a 
considerable degree by the social life 
of the era. The gentlemen and ladies of 
the court, dressed in silk and lace, wear- 
ing powdered wigs and diamond buckled 
shoes, rule this world, devoid of earnest- 
ness, pathos and solemnity, with the 
great traditions made the center of a 
galant world; but whatever we behold 
here is artistic to the core. This is the 
Rococo, the style galant, which pre- 
sented the world with the most light- 
hearted, amoral, and beautiful entertain- 
ments, pastorals, amorous idylls, filled 
with smiles, sighs, philosophy, conver- 
sation, and the delicate tinkling of the 
clavichord. This was the era of the 
Madame de Pompadours and the Ma- 
dame du Barrys, in which all propor- 
tions and measurements were drawn 
from these feminine models. The Rococo 
spread from France to the rest of Eu- 
rope, although Italy did not experience 
its influence nearly so much as Ger- 
many. The great preludes and fugues of 
the Baroque were succeeded by suites 
of dances, the baroque opera, filled with 
grandeur and pathos, by the graceful 
“concert” opera. The great choral fres- 
coes of the Baroque, its Passions and 
oratorios, are replaced by sentimental, 
picturesque, and fundamentally anti- 
religious works lacking in conviction 
and depth of feeling, 

Although Rococo is not altogether 
synonymous with style galant, the court- 
eous, polished, conversational tone, best 
illustrated by the small harpsichord 
pieces, intended to charm and to enter- 
tain by their light, singable and ornate 
melodies, came to be regarded as the 
prime stylistic mark of the Rococo. 

The Classical Spirit 

Soon after the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a cooler and more seri- 
ous spirit came to the fore, the classi- 
cal spirit. Intellectual currents ‘usually 
transcend national boundaries, and the 
whole of Europe became interested in 
classicism. Fanned by the rediscovery 
of Pompeii and the art of antiquity, and 
by the writings of the scholars, this re- 
newed interest in antiquity revived 
something of the atmosphere of the 
Renaissance, effectively opposing the 
playfulness of the Rococo, At the same 
time the Enlightenment and Rational- 
ism counteracted retrospective views 
and tendencies and constantly reminded 
people that they live in the present» and 
should concentrate on lifearqund ‘them 
The architects remanded. decoration, 
which had invaded every, aspéct,.of art 
and usurped the roleoof forny,’ to. the 
interior, and again opetated “with: linds 
and designs; and sitmiltaneously’ 
composers tried to bind the »loosély 
strewn pieces into a system of ldgical 
continuity and coherence. The” classic 
(Continued on page 32)- 
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BETHLEHEM HOLDS ITS THIRTY-THIRD BACH FESTIVAL 





Ifor Jones Conducts for Second 
Time at Annual Music Event 
with Sue Harvard, Jean Wat- 
son, Hardesty Johnson and 
William Gephart as Soloists 


By Rospert SABIN 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 19. 


gathered at Bethlehem on May 17 

and 18 for the thirty-third of the 
festivals devoted to the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach which have become one 
of the most important annual musical 
events of their kind in the country. Per- 
fect weather conditions made the cam- 
pus of Lehigh University, with its view 
over the city, an ideal setting for the 
performances, and this year listeners 
who could not get into Packer Memo- 
rial Chapel were able to hear the music 
in a hall of the Packard Laboratory 
across the street, which had been 
equipped with transmission facilities 
through the co-operation of the univer- 
sity. Many sat outside the chapel on 
the lawn. The city was thronged with 
visitors, so mumerous that _ several 
sought living quarters in Allentown. 

Ifor Jones, the dynamic young con- 
ductor who made his debut as conductor 
of the Bach Choir last year, confirmed 
in this year’s performances the favor- 
able impression which he made at that 
time. Soloists this year were Sue Har- 
vard, soprano; Jean Watson, contralto, 
who sang exceptionally well; Hardesty 
Johnson, tenor; and William Gephart, 
baritone. The instrumental component 
included forty-seven members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Dr. T. Edgar 
Shields, organist, and Gretchen New- 
hard, accompanist to the choir, who 
played a novachord simulating the tone 
of a harpsichord. The Moravian Trom- 
bone Choir preluded each of the sessions 
with Bach chorales, played from the 
tower of the chapel. 

The backbone of the entire festival, 
of course, was the chorus, comprising 
over 200 men and women. Few, indeed, 
are the organizations which can sing the 


| \ROM far and near, music-lovers 


music of Bach with the conviction, the 
authority and the communicative fervor 
which make the Bethlehem Bach Festi- 
val an event eagerly looked forward to 
and affectionately remembered by mu- 
sicians and laymen throughout the na- 
tion. Their singing of ‘Nun ist das Heil 
und die Kraft’, one of Bach’s mightiest 
choruses, was overwhelming in impact 
and power. This brought the evening 
session of the first day to a stirring 
close, and was incidentally the only 
work sung in German. 


Four Cantatas Open Festival 


The first session brought four canta- 
tas: ‘All Praise to Thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (B. G. No. 91), ‘O Jesus Christ, 
My Life and Light’ (B. G. No. 118), 
‘Take What Thine Is, and Go Thy 
Way’ (B. G. No. 144) and ‘Christians 
All This Happy Day’ (B. G. No. 63). 
As one listened to this magnificent mu- 
sic, which belongs to the most personal 
and most eloquent art that mankind pos- 
sesses, one felt especially keenly its ap- 
propriateness in a time shadowed by 
world disaster. The afternoon began 
and ended with Christmas music, full 
of serene confidence and joy, though 
tinged, as Bach’s religious music always 
is, with profound tenderness and com- 
passion. 

It soon became apparent that Mr. 
Jones had a very personal and imagina- 
tive conception of the cantatas. He kept 
the essential line and shape of these 
works, though one might disagree oc- 
casionally about the slowness of his 
tempi, and he made them a living mes- 
sage of the faith which Bach put into 
them. In the wonderful close of the 
chorale, ‘Whate’er God Wills’ from the 
cantata “Take What Thine Is, and Go 
Thy Way’, for example, the chorus sang 
the words “And is forsaken never” with 
unforgettable eloquence. And the pass- 
age, “Satan’s power be unavailing”, in 
the final chorus of ‘Christians All This 
Happy Day’, was built from an uncanny 
quietness and sense of mystery to a 
stirring outburst of triumph. The or- 
chestra supplemented the chorus and 
soloists ably throughout, the trumpets 
playing notably well in the opening of 
this final cantata of the first session. 





The evening of the first day began 
with one of Bach’s most familiar and 
greatest cantatas, ‘In Peace and Joy I 
Now Depart’ (B. G. No. 125, ‘Mit 
Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin’). In 
the solo, ‘Toward Thee, my Saviour, am 
I gazing’, Miss Watson accomplished 
some of her finest and most expressive 
singing. The opulence of her voice and 
the intelligence with which she used it 
were the occasion for deserved notice. 
The other soloists also sang effectively, 
though Miss Harvard experienced dif- 
ficulty with her top tones and Mr. Gep- 
hart was uncomfortable in the lower 
reaches of the staff. In fact, the tenor 
and contralto were unevenly matched 
in the volume of tone which they pro- 
duced with the other two singers. 

The male voices of the choir covered 
themselves with honor in the recitative 
and chorale: ‘O wonder; that the heart 
should in the grave no terror find’, in 
which they carry on a wonderful dia- 
logue with the soloist, each confirming 
the other. Mr. Gephart also sang with 
exceptional authority. The sigh of the 
strings at the close of this chorale, on 
the words “In death and dying”, is one 
of the most magical of Bach’s passages. 
Another such instrumental stroke of 
genius is the ’cello obbligato in the tenor 
recitative “World, thy delight is pain” 
from the cantata ‘Come, Thou Blessed 
Hour of Parting’ (B. G. No. 161, 
‘Komm, du siisse Todesstunde’) at the 
words: “My soul desires with Christ to 
dwell forever”. This, and the aria fol- 
lowing, Mr. Johnson sang with admir- 
able mastery of style and clarity of dic- 
tion. 


Schwab Is Honored 


Between the first two cantatas, the 
choir interpolated the chorale, ‘World 
Farewell’, in memory of Charles M. 
Schwab, one of the most generous and 
faithful patrons of the festival. The 
solemnity of mood of this chorale car- 
ried over into the following cantata, 
‘Komm, du stisse Todesstunde’, which 
abounds in passages of overwhelming 
intensity and beauty. Nothing in the 
operas of Wagner is more intimate and 
emotionally gripping than Bach’s set- 
ting of the words: “He giveth His be- 
loved sleep”, and the choral passage: 





Philadelphia Orchestra Mem- 
bers, Dr. T. Edgar Shields, 
Gretchen Newhard and Trom- 
bone Choir Supplement Chorus 
in Series of Performances 


“Take thy rest, oh weary heart”, in 
which the composer reveals his heart 
of hearts. An unusual feature of the 
evening was the performance of several 
movements from the Suite in B Minor 
by the orchestra, with John Fischer as 
flute soloist, substituting for William 
Kincaid, who was indisposed. 

On Saturday the Festival culminated, 
as it always has, in the performance of 
the Mass in B Minor, the Kyrie and 
the Gloria in the afternoon, and the 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei in the 
evening. Excitement ran high, and 
when the first mighty Kyrie pealed forth 
from the choir, one sensed an electrical 
discharge of emotion in the audience. 
Mr. Jones conducted the Kyrie eleison 
at a tempo which at first seemed too 
deliberate, but which soon justified it- 
self in the cumulative graudeur of effect 
which it brought about. In this section 
and throughout the mass, he scrupu- 
lously avoided explosive attacks and 
kept an admirable balance between the 
various parts of the choir, with the re- 
sult that the great choruses had a uni- 
fied effect. Not only did the various 
groups of singers enter quietly, instead 
of bursting in, as choruses sometimes 
do, but they did not let the vocal line 
sag after the first few measures. At 
times, it is true, one found it difficult 
to hear all of the parts of the mighty 
fabric distinctly, but these were an ex- 
ception. Mr. Jones led his forces with 
a sweeping energy which was reflected 
in their performance. 

The orchestra came to the fore in 
the Gloria, in which the trumpets once 
again were brilliantly effective. Miss 
Watson sang the Laudamus te excel 
lently, without the deviations from pitch 
which had occurred in the duet with 
the soprano, Christe eleison. A splen- 
did performance of the Gratias agimus 
followed. One felt that the chorus really 

(Continued on page 23) 





AT THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL 


At the Left: Soloists, Conductor and Instrumentalists Are Seen 
Outside of Packer Memorial Chapel: (Left to Right) Hardesty 
Johnson, Tenor; Sue Harvard, Soprano; Ifor Jones, Conductor 
of the Festival; Gretchen Newhard, Accompanist of the Bach 
Choir; Jean Watson, Contralto; William Gephart, Baritone, and 
Dr. T. Edgar Shields, Organist. Above: Henry S. Snyder, Presi- 
dent of the Bach Choir Association Today (on the Left), and 
Ralph Hillman, First President of the Association 
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NEW ARTISTS, NEW WORKS HEARD AT ANN ARBOR 





Charles A. Sink (Left}, President of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, Shakes Hands with 
Thor Johnson, Conductor of the Choral Union 


(Continued from page 3) 


established himself as a fine young con- 
ductor. 

There is no doubt but that the record 
crowd of Thursday night was due 
largely to the debut of Dorothy May- 
nor. With the haunting beauty of a 
crystal clear voice she immediately 
captivated her hearers in the simple but 
eloquent aria from Handel’s ‘Semele.’ 
Weber’s ‘Leise, Leise’ further revealed 
her remarkable vocal and dramatic com- 
pass. Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
gave her perfect accompaniment in 
both of these, but the ultimate in blend 
was achieved in Charpentier’s ‘Depuis 
le Jour’, in which Miss Maynor’s voice 
became another delicate instrument 
along with the muted strings and harp. 
The singer was recalled more than half 
a dozen times, finally acknowledging 
the ovation with Schubert’s ‘Ave Ma- 
ria’ and a Negro spiritual, ‘Were You 
There’, the latter effectively sung with- 
out accompaniment. 

There is usually a good reason why 
certain works of great composers gather 
the dust. Beethoven’s incidental music 


Three Soloists Talk It Over: (From 

Left to Right) Emanuel Feuermann, 

‘Cellist; Artur Schnabel, Pianist, and 
Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 





Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, 
Who Made Her First Ap- 
pearance as a Soloist at 


to Goethe’s tragedy ‘Egmont’ was the 
opening work on Thursday night’s pro- 
gram. For more than half an hour the 
audience twisted and coughed, and not 
without provocation. With the excep- 
tion of the ever-popular Overture and 
two remarkable soprano arias, sung su- 
perbly by Rosa Tentoni, the music 
proved monotonous. Richard Hale, 


reading the role of Egmont, did his best 
to hold the work together, even pitch- 
ing his speaking voice in the same key 
as the orchestral interludes, but with- 
out success. Since it is incidental mu- 





A Trio of Singers at 
the Festival: (Above, 
Left and Right) Rob- 
ert Weede, and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, and 
(Left) Alexander 
Kipnis 


sic and not music-drama, there was no 
flow or continuity and the melodramatic 
translation of Goethe’s ‘sturm und 
drang’ tragedy would have delighted a 
ham Shakespearean actor. Lobbyists 
agreed that they preferred Mr. Hale in 
Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’. 
Miss Tentoni had a greater oppor- 
tunity to shine as soprano soloist in 
Charles Vardell’s cantata, ‘The Inimita- 
ble Lovers’, a work based on Alfred 
Noyes’s poem about Antony and Cleo- 


patra. It was a sparkling choral piece 
and may have sounded better than it 
really is, following as it did upon the 
heels of ‘Egmont’. It served to intro- 
duce the Choral Union’s new conduc- 
tor, Thor Johnson. 

The chorus of 350 mixed voices 
cheered and clapped as he made his en- 
trance, but Mr. Johnson quickly restored 
order and, with the ease and grace of 
an old-timer, led the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra through the opening bars of 
the cantata. The chorus was better bal- 
anced this year than at any time in the 
past decade; there were enough male 
voices to give the necessary depth and 
breadth of tone. Its diction was flawless 
and there was proof of intensive drill- 
ing in expression and shading. The ac- 
curacy of intonation was also commend- 
able, though Mr. Vardell’s vocal lines 
offered no major difficulties. 

It is a very simple but effective set- 
ting of the Noyes poem, with some 
rhythmic variety and ingenious instru- 
mentation, colorful and subtly descrip- 
tive. The harmonic structure is conso- 
nant and conventional and, while the 
cantata marks no great advance in its 
field, it is the kind of choral work that 
organizations can be sure of doing well 
and audiences of liking. 

Mr. Vardell and Mr. Johnson, both 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., took bows to- 
gether as did the two soloists, Miss 
Tentoni and Robert Weede. Mr. 
Weede’s baritone solos were fine, but so 
brief as to leave the audience looking 
forward to his weightier part in the 
Saturday night opera. Mr. Ormandy 
brought the May 9th program to a bril- 
liant conclusion with incandescent per- 
formances of Sibelius’s ‘Return of Lem- 
minkainen’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ Scherzo. 


One of the busiest men at the festival 
was the manager-composer-conductor, 
Harl McDonald, whose Choral Sym- 
phony proved so popular last year. His 
popularity was enhanced by the Friday 
matinee performance of his ‘Santa Fe 
Trail’ Symphony, which he also con- 
ducted. This was new to Ann Arbor 
audiences, who found it highly descrip- 
tive, but never dependent upon the pro- 
gram for its beauty. The scoring was 
masterful, the rhythmic variety great, 





From Left to Right: Eugene Ormandy, Con- 

ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Saul 

Caston, Associate Conductor, and Harl Mc- 

Donald, Whose ‘Santa Fe' Symphony Was 
Played at the Festival 


and the development of certain themes 
gave the three movements the unity of 
a symphonic poem. 

Mr. Ormandy opened the Friday 
matinee on May 10, with two of his 
own sterling arrangements of Bach 
Chorale Preludes. One of the finest per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto heard in Ann Arbor was given 
by Artur Schnabel and the orchestra. 
Mr. Schnabel’s genius in interpreting 
Beethoven has been witnessed here be- 
fore, but on this occasion it was the 
genius of Mr. Ormandy who caught up 
all the delicate threads and wove them 
into a magnificent whole. It was always 
Mr. Ormandy watching Schnabel’s mi- 
raculous fingers, never Schnabel follow- 
ing the conductor’s baton. 

Mr. Ormandy was most generous 
with the baton on the memorable after- 
noon of May 10. Before relinquishing 
it to Harl McDonald, he turned it over 
to Juva Higbee, head of music in the 
Ann Arbor public schools. Her Young 


(Continued on page 13) 


PERSONALITIES AT THE FESTIVAL 


Enid Szantho, 
tralto, Who Sang Deli- 
lah, in a Concert Per- 
Ann Arbor 
Saéns Opera 


Con- 


formance of the Saint- 


ew 


Lily Pons, Soloist on Art- Rosa Tentoni 
ists Night, with Alexander 
Hilsberg, Concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


and Charles 


Music by Beethoven _ica's 
Vardell 
at the Festival 





Sang Helen Miller Cutler, Musical Amer- 

Correspondent, Points Out 

One of the Sights to Norman Cor- 
don, a Festival Soloist 
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San Carlo Company Again Gives Opera in New York 





“Season” at Center Theater Ex- 
tended—New Singers Are Wel- 
comed, Together with Veterans 
—Repertoire Includes Stand- 
ard Works in Italian, French 
and German, with ‘Martha’ 
Sung in English 


O successful were the performances 

of Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Opera Company in its fourth engage- 
ment at the Center Theater, beginning 
on May 9, that its announced New 
York “season” of eleven days was ex- 
tended to include eight more perform- 
ances, divided between two additional 
weeks. 

The engagement began on May 9 
with Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’, in which the 
chief singers were Lucille Meusel as 
Gilda, Sydney Rayner as the Duke, 
Ivan Petroff as the Jester, Harold Kra- 
vitt as Sparafucile and Charlotte Bruno 
as Maddalena. The performance was 
one well sung and rousingly applauded. 
Miss Meusel’s achievement of ‘Caro 
Nome’ was that of an admirable vocalist 
and both Mr. Rayner and Mr. Petroff 
sang their parts in praiseworthy fashion. 
The others, too, were competent. 

The indefatigable Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted, as he did all the other operas, 
including both matinee and evening per- 
formances, of the span under review. 
After ‘Rigoletto’ on the opening Thurs- 
day night came ‘Carmen’, May 10; 
‘Madama Butterfly’, afternoon, and ‘Il 
Trovatore’, evening, May 11; ‘La Bo- 
héme’, May 12; ‘Aida’, May 13; ‘La 
Traviata’, May 14; ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, May 15; ‘Lohen- 
grin’ (in German), May 16; ‘Faust’, 
May 17; ‘Martha’, followed by ‘Vien. 
nese Ballet”. afternoon, May 18; and 
repetitions of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Rigoletto 
on the evenings of May 18 and 19, re- 
spectively. 

Good Singing by Principals 

Miss Meusel enhanced her success of 
the opening ‘Rigoletto’ by her good 
singing in ‘Traviata’ and ‘Martha’, the 
latter of which was sung in English, 
with Rolf Gerard, Stefan Kosakevich 
and Charlotte Bruno caring competently 
for the other chief roles. Coe Glade was 
the gypsy heroine of both performances 
of ‘Carmen’ and her sinuous embodi- 
ment of the character was again re- 
ceived with marked favor. Bianca 
Saroya was welcomed with enthusiasm 
as Mimi and as Elsa. Norina Greco, 
who has developed into one of the most 
satisfactory and dependable of the com- 
pany’s generous supply of good so- 
pranos, was heard to advantage as Aida 
and Santuzza. The Japanese soprano, 
Hizi Koyke, was seen anew in her ap- 
pealing impersonation of Cio-Cio-San. 

A soprano new to the company, Laura 
Triggiani, displayed a fresh and charm- 
ing voice as Micaela. Charlotte Symons, 
recently of the Metropolitan, sang 
Musetta, Marguerite and Nedda en- 
gagingly. Lydia Senderowna was heard 
with dramatic effect as Azucena and 
Ortrud. Charlotte Bruno and Myra 
Manning were acceptable in varous 
roles. 

A newcomer among the men, Carlos 
Ramirez, brought to the music of the 
Count di Luna a voice of much promise, 
though he seemed ill at ease in the part. 
Much of the best singing of the engage- 
ment was contributed by Ivan Petroff, 
the Bulgarian baritone, as Rigoletto, the 
elder Germont and Valentin. His is a 





Gutkaiss Studio 
(Above) Laura Triggiani, Soprano, Who 
Appeared for the First Time with the 
Company; (Above Right) Charlotte 
Symons, as Nedda; (Right) Carlos Rami- 
rez, a Newcomer Among the Baritones 


beautiful voice, very well used. Among 
the other baritones, Mostyn Thomas 
gave Tonio, Amonasro and Escamillo 
the benefit of his rousing big tone. The 
veteran Mario Valle was his familiar 
self as Marcello and Sharpless in the 
Puccini operas, and was heard also as 
Escamillo in the second ‘Carmen’. 
Stefan Kosakevich was effective as 
Alfio, Silvio and Plunkett. Francis Row 
sang Telramund commendably. 

Sydney Rayner’s singing of The 
Duke, Rodolfo, Turiddu and Don José 
was marked by amplitude of tone and 
lyric persuasiveness. Aroldo Lindi had 
the power and resonance for Manrico, 
Canio and Radames. The dependable 
Dimitri Onofrei sang Pinkerton, Loh- 
engrin, and the Duke in the second 
‘Rigoletto’. Francis Perulli was a lyric 
Alfredo. 

The company proved to be weakest in 
basses, Harold Kravitt being called 
upon to sing nearly all the parts for this 





Carlo Peroni, Who Conducted All the 
Operas 








voice, including Sparafucile, which he 
presented in picturesque fashion, 
Mephistopheles, which was well acted, 
though it proved vocally taxing, Colline, 
Ramfis, King Henry and Zuniga. Rich- 
ard Wentworth was heard in several 
bass parts. 

The orchestra was adequate under 
Mr. Peroni’s resourceful leadership and 
the stage was smoothly handled by 
Louis Raybaut, although the lighting 
was not always complimentary to the 
scenery. Besides participating in a 
number of the operas, the ballet, led by 
Lydia Arlova and Lucien Prideaux, 
gave a good account of itself in ‘Vienna 
Ballet’, a pretty and unpretentious series 
of dances to music by the two Johan 
Strausses, father and son, mostly son. 
Attendances were large, with many 
standees and persons turned away at 
Saturday and Sunday night perform- 
ances. O. 





Lawrence to Sing Alceste at Teatro 
Colon 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing the title 
role in Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ for the first 
time at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires during her season there. She will 
be heard as the Briinnhilde in ‘Die 
Walkiire’ and as Kundry in ‘Parsifal’. 
On her last appearance in Buenos Aires, 
Miss Lawrence sang Senta in ‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman’; she also sang Telaire 
in ‘Castor and Pollux’; and in other 
Wagnerian operas. 





Georgia Graves Sings in Bridgeport 


Georgia Graves, contralto, sang the 
title role in Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, which was given in concert 
form by the Bridgeport Oratorio So- 
ciety and Symphony under Frank Kas- 
chau recently. 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
LAUNCH FUND DRIVE 


$20,000 Needed for Guarantee— 
Campaign Luncheon Held— 
Special Events Listed 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
chairman of the Stadium Concerts, Inc 
and Mrs. Grover C. Loening, chairman 
of the Stadium’s Campaign Committee, 
gave a luncheon on May 13 at the hom 
of Mrs. Guggenheimer to launch a cam 
paign to raise the final $20,000 neces 
sary to carry out plans for the Sta 
dium’s twenty-third Summer season at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. 

Guests of Mrs. Guggenheimer and 
Mrs. Loening were Mrs. Pierpont Mor 
gan Hamilton, executive vice-chair- 
man of the Stadium; Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, who will play on the opening 
night, June 20; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Gould, Dr. Alfred Polgar, Mrs. Quincy 
S. Cabot and her sister, Mrs. William 
B. Harding, Mr. and Mrs. J. Dinsmore 
Tew, Mrs. John Schiff, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Long, Mrs. Lewis Brown, Mrs. Olin 
Downes, and William J. Keary. 

The Stadium Concerts, which had its 
inception in 1918, plans the most elab- 
orate program of its history for 1940, 
if sufficient funds are raised. Most of 
the guarantee fund has been raised but 
$20,000 are still needed. 

In addition to programs announced 
earlier, five special events have been 
planned. Lily Pons, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, will appear as soloist 
in a program conducted by Andre Kos- 
telanetz; Mischa Elman and Rudolf 
Serkin will be featured on two Tchai- 
kovsky programs; Ania Dorfman in an 
all-Beethoven evening; and Efrem 
Zimbalist on a Sibelius program. 


CEREMONIES MARK SALE 
OF COMPOSERS STAMPS 











Victor Herbert and MacDowell Honored 
in New York and in Peterborough 


Celebrations marking the public sale 
of two of the set of five commemorative 
stamps of great American composers 
were held in New York and at Peter- 
borough, N. H., on May 13 when the 
first Victor Herbert and Edward Mac- 
Dowell stamps were put on. sale. 
Stephen Foster, one-cent denomination, 
and John Philip Sousa, the two-cent, 
were issued on May 3. 

With the issuing of the Victor Her- 
bert stamp, five cent, in New York, cere- 
monies were held in the lobby of the 
main postoffice. Tributes to the com- 
poser were given by Postmaster Albert 
Goldman, Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
General Roy M. North, and Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
Inc. Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman was 
guest conductor of the postoffice band 
in three works, one of which was 
‘Twenty-Second Regiment March’, com- 
memorating Herbert’s activities as 
bandmaster of that National Guard 
regiment. The Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick Glee Club, organ- 
ized by the composer, sang three songs. 

At Peterborough, N. H., the issuing 
of the MacDowell ten-cent commemora- 
tive on the same day was marked by 
the placing of a wreath with proper 
ceremonies, on the grave of the com- 
poser. Harry C. Whittemore conducted 
the Federated Band in a concert. A 
luncheon in the main floor of the Town 
House was followed by speeches, and 
piano selections by Mrs. MacDowell. 
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Dear Musical America: 


No, big-hearted reader, you were not 
seeing double this time. Or rather, you 
were, but in a manner that reflected 
neither on your optics nor your indis- 
putable sobriety. 

“By a simple coincidence, few could 
ever have counted upon”—the quote, of 
course, is Gilbertese—two of New 
York’s most eminent commentators not 
only picked the same subject for their 
Sunday articles about music on May 
19, but chose the same headline. 

Hence, whether you turned to the 
music section of the Times or the Her- 
ald-Tribune, you found the leading arti- 
cle labeled “The Opera’s Future’. But 
one article started with “Now” and the 
other with “Thanks to”; and one had 
the by-line of Olin Downes, the other 
that of Francis D. Perkins. 

The “Now” of the Downes article re- 
ferred to the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation having acquired its million with 
which to buy the historic opera house 
that is its habitat. The “Thanks to” of 
the Perkins article had to do with a gift 
of $50,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, which put the fund- 
raising campaign over the top. 

Both critics point out that 38 per 
cent of the money raised came from out- 
side the city’s metropolitan area and 
both dwell upon the heavy responsibili- 
ties placed upon the opera direction if it 
is to live up to the trust placed in it. 

Says Downes: “It is apparent that 
the Metropolitan stands in a new rela- 
tion and under a new obligation to the 
public. It is, in principle, the public 
that has purchased the theatre, and has 
a vested right in its operations.” 

Says Perkins: “The fund has pro- 
vided an impressive demonstration of 
the musical public’s devotion to the 
Metropolitan and of its desire for first- 
class opera.” 

To make certain that the opera really 
is “first class” both recommend the re- 
study of standard works which have 
been permitted to relapse into routine. 
Both refer to last season’s revival of 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’—much 
Criticized at the time, by the way—as 
an example of how re-study can enliven 
an opera. Downes takes a particular 
slap at recent performances of ‘Boris 
Godunoff’, which he describes as “one 
of the great masterpieces of music 
drama”, contending that “Not only are 
performances of this sort a reproach to 
the Metropolitan and its professed 
standards, and an injustice to its public, 
but they are bad box office”. 
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You may recall that among the chief 
faults found with the ‘Boris’ revival was 
the conducting of Gennaro Papi, though 
he was by no means alone among the 
conductors in taking some sharp criti- 
cism last season Downes goes into the 
conductor situation without gloves. I 
quote : 

“It ought to be apparent to any progres- 
sive opera direction that the very first 
requisite of a first-class performance is a 
conductor of conspicuous knowledge, mas- 
tery and authority made absolute. The 
presence of such a conductor, with a stage 
manager of equal capacities, is seventy-five 
per cent. of a brilliant performance, The 
Metropolitan has not today a single con- 
ductor of the highest rank. Its leaders are 
the capable Mr. Panizza for the Italian 
and the youthful and gifted Mr. Leinsdorf 
for the German repertories. There are 
secondary conductors, some capable, one or 
two entirely undeserving of the privilege 
of directing a subscription performance. 
That these secondary conductors are usu- 
ally given the simplest and most familiar 
operas does not particularly palliate their 
presence. 

“There are no such things as easy or un- 
important operas. At the Metropolitan 
there should be no such thin, as second 
or third class conducting. The time is 
past for that.” 

* * * 


Perkins foresees increased depen- 
dence on American singers—they al- 
ready are bearing their full share of the 
burden, particularly in Italian and 
French opera—and speculates regard- 
ing fresh possibilities for American 
opera. Again, I quote: 

“In regard to artists, it seems increas- 
ingly likely that the casts of the near 
future and the next generation will have 
to be sought from among the singers of 
this country, supplemented by artists from 
the other American republics. This means 
that if our operatic traditions are to be 
maintained, the search for new singers in 
the United States and the opportunities 
for their artistic development must be as 
thorough and far-seeing as possible.” 

Turning to the question of the next 
season’s repertoire, he says: 

“If a new work should be produced, it 
will probably be the creation of an Ameri- 
can composer or that of a European com- 
poser who has taken up residence here. 
Many regard the time as ripe for the pro- 
duction of another home-developed work, 
since no full-length American opera has 


been added since 1935”. 
” * * 


To all of this, I say “Amen”, though 
I didn’t much like the circussy ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ revival and at the mo- 
ment I don’t quite see how spending a 
million to buy the house and make 
changes in the audience chamber, is, of 
itself, going to improve the quality of 
performances, particularly where this 
involves outlay for new sets, admittedly 
one of the crying needs, in an effort to 
lift the standard of year-in-year-out 
operas. But I won’t be a crepe-hanger. 
The million is expected really to be $1, 
063,195. Now if you were in Eddie 
Johnson’s shoes, and they turned the 
excess over to you, just what would you 
do with that extra $63,195 to make 
things hum for opera in America? 
Would you re-stage the entire reper- 
toire, get a completely new staff of con- 
ductors, discover four or five new Flag- 
stads and go in for new high levels in 
salaries for stars? Hardly on that sum. 
At today’s costs, it might buy a couple 
of backdrops or pay for a handful of 
extra rehearsals. 

* * * 

I note that Emma Eames, the lovely 
and greatly admired American soprano 
who made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan on the same night as the two de 
Reszkes, and who retired from opera 
some 31 years ago, has broken a long 
silence, also to express a few opinions 
about the opera. As quoted in the 


Herald-Tribune, she had nothing but 
praise for Johnson, but she blamed his 
predecessor, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, for 
“very much lowering the standards of 
artistic endeavor.” 


“He was the vandal of all directors”, she 
said emphatically, “He came here as the 
dry nurse of Toscanini (Arturo Toscanini, 
the conductor), who was frightfully ner- 
vous and needed his surroundings made as 


easy for him as possible. Gatti-Casazza 


By George 
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mystifying that Walter Winchell wrote 
recently about two Metropolitan stars 
in which he said that “Nino Martini is 
supposed to be having contract trouble 
with the Metopera because he gets ‘too 
rough’ in love scenes. Grace Moore is 
not over her ‘La Bohéme’ scare yet.” 
Now I can tell you just a little more 
about that. Of course nobody ever 
knows where Winchell gets his infor- 
mation, and sometimes it isn’t too clear 
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took good care of Toscanini’s nerves but 
demolished the singers’ art. 

“That was a time when a person who 
was a star had to have a spark—a spark 
that could be kept alive only by being fos- 
tered, cared for, understood. That’s what 
Grau (Maurice Grau, manager of the 
Metropolitan when Mme. Eames made her 
debut, in 1891) knew what to do, and his 
tradition was carried on by Conried (Hein- 
rich Conried, who succeeded Grau). But 
Gatti-Casazza broke down entirely the high 
standards of the Metropolitan.” 

Singers today lack mastery of tech- 
nique, just as so many singers in the 
days of her childhood lacked anything 
but technique, she said. “Your voice is 
the canvas on which you paint; you 
have to be a perfect mistress of your 
brushes so you can convince the audi- 
ence of what you want them to see”, she 
explained. 

Incidentally, Mme. Eames, besides 
expressing her disapproval of modern 
music, said a thing or two about modern 
women, observing that they “do every- 
thing in their power to make them- 
selves ugly, and fortunately they don’t 
all succeed. Those girls who wear 
floppy hair all over their shoulders, I’m 
perfectly certain never wash their ears. 
Is there anything lovelier in a woman 
than the line of her neck down her 
back? Then why do they cover it up?” 

The answer must come from the 
courageous, not from a chicken-hearted 
craven like me! I might presume to ex- 
press some contrary views about Mr. 
Gatti, but when it comes to hair up 
or hair down I am silenter than any 
shining example of the proverbial 


oyster. 
* * * 


One of my imps suggests that for 
1940 what the opera most needs is to 
pep up the love interest. And that re- 
minds me of something provocative and 


just what he is talking about—but all 
that is his privilege as America’s No. 1 
babbler. In this case, his report of “con- 
tract trouble” is poetic license; but 
here’s the real story about Nino Gracie 
and the love making in ‘La Bohéme’. 

The two popular stars were cast for 
Rodolfo and Mimi in a performance of 
the Puccini opera in Atlanta, when the 
Metropolitan was on its recent tour. 
The soprano’s husband, Valentin Parera, 
went backstage after the first act and 
kidded Rodolfo about showing less fer- 
vor toward Mimi than he did in New 
Orleans the year before, remarking that 
just because their operatic paths hadn’t 
crossed since that time, this was no 
reason why there should be any coolness 
between the Latin Quarter lovers, Chal- 
lenged like that, Nino would not have 
been Nino if he had failed to rise to the 
occasion Said he: “Just you watch 
from now on!” Sorry I wasn’t there. 

* *” * 

But nothing in the foregoing should 
be permitted to crowd out a news item 
which I am sure you will find of 
even more vital interest. It is from 
the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
and is headed “Social Activities”. It 
seems there was a pupils’ recital, after 
which games were played. These in- 
cluded “pinning the coat tails on Sto- 
kowski, attired in his dress suit, minus 
the tails”. I can remember how we used 
to pin tails on the donkey, but this is 
the first time I ever heard of doing that 
to a conductor, much less a Stokowski. 
But so wags the world, philosophizes 


your 
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ORCHE STR AS: Horowitz Is Soloist with Toscanini and NBC Players 


C= among recent orchestral 
events was the concert given by the 
NBC Symphony under Arturo Tosca- 
nini in Carnegie Hall with Vladimir 
Horowitz as soloist in the Brahms Sec- 
ond Concerto, George Zaslawsky con- 
ducted the New York Orchestra, the 
leader returning after twelve years’ ab- 
sence from local concert halls, and the 
men after five. The Doctor’s Orchestra 
appeared, with Ignatz Waghalter con- 
ducting and Dr. Leopold Glushak as 
tenor soloist. The New York City Sym- 
phony continued its WPA Series with 
Reginald Stewart and Burle Marx as 
guest conductors. The Mendelssohn 
String Orchestra, led by Felix Robert 
Mendelssohn, was heard, with Victor 
E. Manussevitch as violin soloist. 


Stewart Conducts New York City 
Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart conducting. Carnegie Hall, May 
5, evening: 

Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’....Glinka 

Symphony in G Minor Mozart 

Choral-Prelude ‘I call on Thee, Lord’ 

Bach-Stewart 

Fugue in E Minor Mendelssohn- Stewart 

Fourth Symphony Tchaikovsky 

Reginald Stewart, who is the conductor 
of the Toronto Promenade Symphony 
concerts, which he established, was the 
fifth guest conductor of the New York 
City Symphony in the WPA series spon- 
sored by Mayor La Guardia and the New 
York City WPA Music Project. Mr. 
Stewart appeared in the role of pianist 
recently in this city, and upon his return 
as a conductor he was also cordially 
welcomed. The audience once again dis- 
played the enthusiasm and interest which 
has marked the progress of this whole 
series, 

Mr. Stewart was represented on the pro- 
gram by two transcriptions, one of the 
Bach Choral-Prelude ‘Ich ruf’ zu Dir’ and 
the other of Mendelssohn’s Fugue ir E 
Minor, both of them tastefully and skill- 
fully done. The evening began with a 
dashing performance of Glinka’s Overture 
and closed again in Slavic mood. Tchai- 
kovsky’s ever-compelling Fourth Symphony 
was performed in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the composer’s a 


Horowitz With Toscanini 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, Auturo Tos- 
canini, conductor. Soloist, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist. Carnegie Hall, May 6, eve- 
ning : 

. ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM 

Allegro Molto from Serenade in D Major, 

Opus 11; Piano Concerto No. 2, in B Major, 

Opus 83; Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 

Aside from bringing together the in- 
laws, Toscanini and Horowitz, on the 
same program, this concert provided an- 
other of the infrequent opportunities to 
hear the NBC Symphony away from its 
Rario City habitat and in normal concert 
surroundings. The orchestra sounded much 
mellower if no less lusty in Carnegie Hall 
than in Studio 8-H, and appeared to be in 
its top form for its South American tour. 
The performance of the allegro molto 
from the Serenade was one robustly vital- 
ized. What Mr. Horowitz then achieved 
with the keyboard part of the second 
piano concerto was something to stir 
the must tumultuous enthusiasm. As a de- 
tail, the trills at the close of the first 
allegro had an incredible power. In the 
piano performance, as well as in that of the 
orchestra, the line was big, the spirit com- 
manding, and effects were elaborated with 
both fervor and the most fastidious care. 

Mr. Toscanini’s performance of the C 
Minor Symphony had its accustomed splen- 
dor of sound. There was nothing new in 
his “reading”. The opening of the first 
movement was still of debatable celerity. 
But all such reservations were swept away 
by the heroic momentum of the finale, 
judging by the shouts that were mingled 
with this prodigious applause. T. 








Mendelssohn String Orchestra Heard 


As a special post-season offering the 
Mendelssohn String Orchestra, conducted 
by Felix Mendelssohn, gave a _ concert 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of May 8, enlisting Victor 
E. Manussevitch, violinist, as soloist. Mr. 
Manussevitch was heard in Corelli’s ‘La 
Follia’ for violin and strings, as arranged 
by Reger-Wolds, and also in works by 
W. F. Bach, J. H. Fiocco and Hubay, in 
which he was accompanied by Rose Del- 
son, pianist. The orchestra was heard in 
a first performance of the Largo and 
Allegro from Milton Orent’s Concerto 
Grosso, and compositions by Mozart, Rob- 
ert Brown and Tchaikovsky. 


The Doctors’ Orchestra Plays 


The Doctors’ Orchestral Society of New 
York, Dr. Leopold Glushak, founder and 
president; Ignaz Waghalter, conductor, 
gave its second annual concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of May 10. Dr. Glu- 
shak also participated as soloist, singing 
‘Lohengrin’s Declaration’ and the ‘Prize 
Song’ from ‘Die Meistersinger’. 

The orchestral numbers included Gold- 
mark’s ‘Sakuntala’ Overture, the Prelude 
and ‘Love-Death’ from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
and the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 
Mr. Waghalter, who was at one time con- 
ductor here of the now defunct State Sym- 
phony, held his men well in hand and un- 
der his direction they played with spirit. 
The audience was a large one and highly 
appreciative throughout the concert. N. 


Zaslowsky Conducts New Orchestra 


New York Orchestra, George Zaslow- 
sky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, May 10, 
evening : 

yrokees No. 1, in C Minor 

‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 

Harris 

Symphony No. 4, in F Minor..Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Zaslowsky, who, so far as known, 
has not conducted in this city for twelve 
years, reappeared as leader of the New 
York Symphony, described as a new 
organization, but spoken of by Sigmund 
Spaeth, who made an address from the 
stage after the Brahms Symphony, as a 
continuance of the symphonic body pre- 
viously conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff at 
Weston, Conn., and in a series of concerts 
in New York City. There were familiar 


George Zaslowsky 


faces in the ensemble. Mr. Spaeth also 
read a telegram from Mr. Harris, who 
was not able to be present, to hear the 
performance of his Overture. 

The orchestra revealed admirable quali- 
ties as an ensemble, playing with unanimity 
and maintaining, for the most part, good 
tonal balance. None of the insecurity or 
tentativeness of an entirely new body of 
men performing together for the first or 
tenth time in public was apparent, but 
throughout the evening the easy respon- 
siveness to the conductor’s demands and 
security of the performances kept the play- 
ing upon a reasonably high plane. Mr. 
Zaslowsky conducted with spirit but his 
interpretations were characterized more by 
earnestness than by finesse. 

The “new” orchestra deserves popularity ; 
better still, it deserves to be supported. 
There is a place for a body of men as ex- 
perienced and able as the New York Or- 
chestra. The audience was very large and 
very cordial. W. 


Schelling Memorial Concert Given 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Frederick Stock, guest conductor. Assist- 





Wide World 


CONFERRING ACCOLADES UPON YOUTH 


Mayor LaGuardia (Left) and Marshall Field (Right), President of the Board of Directors 

of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Pin Medals on Four of the Forty-one Winners of 

Awards at the Closing Concert of the New York Philharmonic's Young People's Series in 

Carnegie Hall. Winners Are (Left to Right) Sally Coleman, Seven Years of Age; Ruth 
Vogt, Twelve; Charles Beck, Thirteen, and Philippa Schuyler, Eight 


ing artists, Lily Pons, soprano; Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, May 14, 
evening : 

*‘Legende Symphonique’ 

Piano Concerto No, 2 in A 

Mr. Casadesus 

OCR 

‘Les Roses d’Ispahan’ Faure 

‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé’ 

Miss Pons 

‘The Victory Ball’ Schelling 

The purpose of the concert was not only 
to honor the memory of Ernest Schelling, 
American composer, conductor and pianist, 
who died last December, but also to estab- 
lish an Ernest Schelling Fund for Mu- 
sicians in Distress as a permanent me- 
morial, 

Rudolf Serkin, who was originally sched- 
uled to play the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor, sustained an injury to one of his 
hands and was unable to fulfill the en- 
gagement and Robert Casadesus substituted 
for him, performing the Liszt Concerto 
No. 2, brilliantly. Dr, Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony, made his first 
New York appearance in more than a 
decade, conducting throughout the evening 
with the integrity, balance and precision 
for which he is noted. He gave admirable 
support to the pianist in the Concerto, and 
revealed his admiration for Mr. Schell- 
ing’s music by the care he lavished upon 
it in performance. 

Miss Pons was at her brilliant best in 
Fauré’s lovely song and in the scintillating 
measures of the ‘Bell Song’. Both she and 
Mr. Casadesus won fervent applause, and 
after his performance of the Concerto the 
pianist returned to the stage to play a 
Chopin Mazurka as an encore. 

But it was Mr. Schelling’s music that 
was of primary importance. ‘The Victory 
Ball’, a work of moment as long as men 
make wars and regret them afterwards, held 
particular significance for the audience, 
most of whose fingers were still smudged 
with the evening’s headlines. Mr. Schell- 
ing’s musical headstone for the last war 
will serve as well for this. The early 
‘Legende Symphonique’ and the ‘Suite 
Variee’, last performed in New York in 
the season of 1938-39, and written only 
three years previously, is in seven move- 
ments, each recapturing an experience of 
the composer. The final movement, “The 
Last Flight’, depicts an episode at the 
close of the Great War. The music many 
times throughout the evening, therefore, 
was ironically apposite, yet it also served 
to remind the audience that of more en- 
during stuff than the pronouncements of 
dictators is the work of men, like the late 
Ernest Schelling, of. good will. W. 


Schelling 


Burle Marx Leads City Symphony 


New York City Symphony, Burle Marx, 
guest conductor. Carnegie Hall, May 12, 
evening : 

Overture to ‘Der Freischitz’ 

Symphony No 7, in A 

Chaconne 

‘Fantastic Episode’ 

‘Russian Easter’ Overture. .Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Burle Marx, Brazilian composer and 
founder and conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Rio de Janeiro, was the sec- 
ond guest to appear in May in the series 
of “Famous Conductor” concerts. 

Mr. Marx, whose activities in the 
United States have included appearances 
as guest with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra, and the 
National Symphony of Washington, D. C., 
has brought many compositions by his 
Brazilian fellow-composers to the atten- 
tion of the American people, the majority 
of them worthy of their attention. 

Since the parts of Villa-~Lobos’s ‘Moor- 
ish Song’ were delayed in arriving from 
South America, the work had to be omitted 
from the program, but the audience never- 
less, accorded Mr. Marx’s own ‘Fantastic 
Episode’ and Bach arrangement a warm 
welcome. The ‘Episode’ is effective and 
well scored, though sometimes superficial 
in thematic material. 

More of the music of Brazil would have 
been welcome upon the program, for it was 
therein that interest chiefly lay. 

W. 
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A ffable and Good Company, He Was Fond 
Of Dancing and a Gourmet at the Table 


By ALEXANDER BEDENKOFF 


AY 7, 1940, was the centenary 
M of the birth of Peter Ilich 

Tchaikvosky. During this year, 
here in America as well as in Europe 
and all over the civilized world, many 
concerts have been and will be dedicated 
to the memory of the great composer. 
Some interesting data concerning his 
life have been brought to light. 

These facts, heretofore unpublished, 
have been related by people who knew 
the composer. Mostly the items were 
sketched in a diary by Ivan Melnikoff, 
famous singer of that time, who ap- 
peared in all the Tchaikovsky operas. 
His masterly performances so pleased 
Peter Ilich that he set Melnikoff as an 
example for other singers. The two be- 
came close friends. 

“Everyone who is familiar with 
Tchaikovsky’s melancholy music”, we 
read in Melnikoff’s diary, “but never 
has had a chance to meet him person- 
ally, would take him for a gloomy man, 
a hater of mankind or the like. That 
would be a preconceived judgment. 
Tchaikovsky was an extremely affable 
man, always amiable, always cheerful. 
It seemed that within him was an in- 
exhaustible source of exultancy. He 
found everything beautiful. His favor- 
ite word was khorosho, meaning good. 
Nobody ever saw him in a bad temper. 
He captivated everybody who happened 
to deal with him.” 


Fond of Dancing 


He was fond of society: liked to 
dance, sing, entertain, and was good 
company. He enjoyed good food and 
drink, and confessed himself a gour- 
mand. His favorite dish was Siberian 
pelmenies (small meat dumplings) ; his 
favorite wine, white. Whenever he 
came from Moscow to St. Petersburg 
on business he always stayed with I. 
Melnikoff. And every time he arrived, 
there was a pelmenies party. To this 
special party were invited certain ama- 
teurs and experts on pelmenies, as the 
composer Napravnik; the music critic 
Laroche; and professor Wiscovatoff, 
author of the libretto for Anton Rubin- 
stein’s opera, ‘The Demon’. 

The hostess usually provided, on the 
eve of the party, 1,500 to 2,000 pel- 
menies. At night they were exposed 
outside to be frozen. (Pelmenies as a 
winter dish should be frozen before 
boiling in water.) The next day all 
these supplies were eaten, and white 
wine was drunk in abundance. 

The artist, Igor Grabar, director of 
the Tretiakoff Art Gallery in Moskow, 
and author of ‘History of Russian Art,’ 
said that he never would forget Tchai- 
kovsky’s advice on how to work so as 
to obtain good results. Grabar was then 
a young man. Once he accompanied 
the famous composer from the theater to 





PROMINENT OPERA SINGER 


WILL SACRIFICE Costumes and Wigs of 
"MIMI" (La Bohéme), almost new. Also 
costumes and wigs of other leading 
operatic roles. Address Box M.S., Musi- 
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his home and voiced the general senti- 
ment that a genius works only by in- 
spiration, 

Tchaikovsky stopped on the street, 
turned to his companion and with dis- 
appointment said: _ 

“Young man, never say such a banal- 
ity again !” 

“Why, Peter lich! If you have no 
inspiration during the time of creative 
power, how could you make a master- 
piece ?” 

“Nonsense! You cannot just sit down 
and wait for inspiration. Inspiration 
is not all. The first thing to do is: 
work, work, and work! I advise you, 
young man, to remember this: inspira- 
tion is the result of hard work. Every 
morning I sit down and work, and I 
work hard. If at the end of a day my 
work is unsuccessful, I put it aside. 
Next day I start the same work I left 
the day before, and work again. Some- 
times I work one day, sometimes two, 
three, four, five days without any suc- 
cess. But I do not lose courage. I go on 
with my work. And—what luck !—on 
the sixth day I have good results. I am 
pleased because my success is the result 
of hard work. Call it inspiration, intu- 
ition or whatever you like.” 

“Then”, said Grabar, “as I can see, 
there are no ungifted people.. Let all 
work hard, and they will succeed.” 

“Well”, answered Tchaikovsy, “there 
are not so many ungifted people as we 
are accustomed to think. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are many gifted people 
who do not want to work or do not 
know how.” 

On a special assignment by the Im- 
perial Court, Tchaikovsky wrote a can- 
tata for the coronation of Alexander 
III. This cantata was sung by a famous 
singer Lavrovskaya. The czar liked 
the cantata very much and, soon after 
the coronation, bestowed on Tchaikov- 
sky a pension of 3,000 rubles per year 
for life. It was a rule that everybody 
who was favored by the czar should 
come and thank His Majesty personally. 

Tchaikovsky, who hated all kinds of 
ceremonies, was very much embar- 
rassed on finding himself at the im- 
perial palace among many courtiers and 
highest officials. He was lost and, dur- 
ing tiresome hours of waiting for the 
imperial reception, fetched out every 
ten minutes a small flask with cognac 
and drank some drops for courage, as 
he afterward said. He did it very care- 
fully, covering the flask with his hand- 
kerchief so that nobody could see. 

After he was awarded the annual pen- 
sion, the directors of the imperial theatres 
entered into a contract with the composer 
on the following terms: for whatever he 
wrote—opera or ballet—he was to receive 
3,000 rubles at assignment and 10 per cent 
of the proceeds. The ballets ‘Swan Lake’, 
‘Sleeping Beauty’, ‘Nutcracker Suite’ and 
the opera ‘Queen of Spades’, were written 
on this contract. 

His famous song, ‘None But the Lonely 
Heart’, he dedicated to his friend, Melni- 
koff. At one of his concerts he wanted 
Melnikoff to sing this song. After careful 
examination and before going to render it, 
the singer went to Tchaikovsky for direc- 
tions. 

“Peter Ilich”, he said, “I want you to 
give me instructions on how to sing this 


beautiful song”. 

“Instructions? Are you joking, Ivan 
Alexandrovich? Listen. It’s my business 
to write music for a song. It’s for you to 
do something with it. It is not I but you 
who will sing. And you ask my instruc- 
tion! I’m a composer; you're a singer. I 
compose; you sing!” 

Tchaikovsky was very soft-hearted and 
could not find courage to refuse anybody 
who asked him for money. If he had no 
cash with him at the time, he used to go 
elsewhere to get it so as not to disappoint 
the borrower. 

Once he invited his friends for a cup of 
tea. Everybody came at the appointed time, 
but the host himself was absent. His guests 
knew that somebody must have detained 


il 







Tchaikovsky at 37 
(Above), and at the 
Summit of His 
Career. He Was 5! 
When He Visited 
America and Partici- 
pated in the Open- 
ing of Carnegie 
Hall. That Was in 
1891, Two Years Be- 
fore His Death 


him at the theatre with a plea for money. 
In an hour he came and launched into 
excuses. 

“Well, Peter Ilich, what happened?” one 
of the guests asked. “You did not come 
on time.” 

“A poor man came to me and asked for 
ten rubles. I was short of cash and was 
waiting for the cashier to bring me the 
money.” 

Just before his departure to America, 
Peter Ilich received some thousand rubles 
in advance. He immediately informed his 
numerous friends by note: 

Gentlemen : 

I’ve just received good money. Come 
and get your share while it lasts. 

Hurry up! PETER 





PHILADELPHIA HAILS 


Pianist Plays at Concert for 
Polish Relief Under Baton 
of Alexander Hilsberg 





PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Josef Hof- 
mann was featured as soloist at a con- 
cert in the Academy of Music on May 
13 for the benefit of the Commission 
for Polish Relief. With accompaniment 
by a large orchestra made up of Curtis 
Institute of Music students and gradu- 
ates (including many members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra), and conducted 
by Alexander Hilsberg, the noted pian- 
ist was heard in Chopin’s E Minor 
Concerto and his own ‘Chromaticon’ 
(published under the name of Michel 
Dvorsky). Enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause acknowledged his perform- 
ances, The large audience also gave its 
ardent approval to Mr. Hofmann’s in- 
terpretations of Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A; Mazurka in C; Berceuse in D Fiat, 
and Scherzo in B Flat Minor. In the 
concerted items, Mr. Hilsberg and the 
orchestra collaborated with fine effect, 
providing, in addition, a brilliant read- 
ing of Berlioz’s ‘Carnival Romain’ 
Overture. 

The United States’ premiere of Fran- 


HOFMANN IN BENEFIT 


cesco Santoliquido’s First Symphony, 
in F, gave notable interest to a Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony concert in 
Irvine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania on May 12. Guglielmo Sa- 
batini, who has introduced several of 
the contemporary Italian composer’s 
works here, conducted. In four move- 
ments, the symphony revealed fine 
craftsmanship and skill in construction 
and orchestration, and afforded agree- 
able and melodious musical substance. 

Helen Cornfeld, young local violinist, 
was a well-qualified soloist, playing the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, 

The Pennsylvania Philharmonic, 
Luigi Carnevale conducting, brought 
its season to a close with a concert in 
Town Hall on May 10. On the program 
was a ‘Te Deum’ by Herbert J. Tily, the 
composer directing. Emily Mickunas, 
coloratura soprano, scored as soloist. 

WituiaM E, SMITH 





Athens College Presents Annual 
Concert 

ATHENS, ALA., May 20.—Athens 
College presented its ninety-eighth re- 
cital in six years on May 25, During 
the six years it has presented sixty-five 
pianists in recital, twenty-nine singers, 
fourteen organists, and eight violinists. 
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TOLEDO ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Raudenbush Conducts Symphony 
in First Concert with 
Pons as Guest 

TOLEDO, O., May 14. 





HE colossal Paramount Theatre 

was filled to capacity on May 6 
for the initial concert of the new Toledo 
Symphony. Honors were equally di- 
vided between George King Rauden- 
bush, its able conductor, and Lily Pons, 
guest soloist. 

The audience was surprised by the 
sparkling and unacademic performance 
of the Overture to Mozart’s ‘Marriage 
of Figaro’ as well as that of the more 
difficult Schubert Fifth Symphony. The 
string section, of which Meyer Shapiro 
is concertmaster, was especially fine. 


Pons Sings Many Encores 

The orchestra also revealed its 
prowess in a series of sympathetic ac- 
companiments to Miss Pons’s arias, 
Verdi’s ‘Caro Nome’ and the ‘Bell Song’ 
of. Delibes. Miss Pons generously re- 
sponded to the long applause with many 
encores, including an arrangement of 
Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’, Ponce’s ‘Es- 
trellita’, Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark’ and Dell’Acqua’s ‘Villanelle’. 
Charles Gregory, Toledo flutist, pro- 
vided excellent obbligati. 

The three last works played by the 
orchestra were happy choices to demon- 
strate its versatility. In the Prelude and 
‘Fileuse’ of Fauré’s delicately lovely 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ Suite, the wood- 
winds were superb, and the brasses 
scored in Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. The 
acme of balance and shading was 
reached in the Dvorak Slavonic Dance 
in G Minor. 

In a message, as set forth by the 
founding members of the Society, it 
was stated that among the purposes and 
ideals of the Symphony Society, are: 
the bringing to the city of great artists 
of opera, concert, stage and screen, 
Summer “Pops” concerts, and children’s 
educational concerts. Every effort will 
be made, it was said, to reduce the cost 
of seats to a minimum, without sacrific- 
ing the quality of the orchestra or of 
guest talent secured. 


Organization Well Establishea 

Of the 3,000 who heard the concert, 
many had arrived as skeptics, but all 
went away convinced that a first-rate 
and permanent organization has been 
established in Toledo. Credit for the 
success is due largely to the efforts of 
Mr. Raudenbush, whose leadership was 
an inspiration to the new orchestra. 
Officers of the Symphony Society were 
announced for the first time on the 
opening program. They are: Mrs. 
Frank D. Stranahan, president; Mrs. 
Ward M. Canaday, vice-president; Wil- 
liam Block, treasurer; and Richard C. 
Patterson, secretary. Founding mem- 
bers include Eleanor M. Bell, Hubert 
D. Bennett, John D. Biggers, Paul 
Block, William Block, Harold Boe- 
schenstein, Will F. Broer, Mrs. Ward 
M. Canaday, Sam Davis, Allen D. Gut- 
chess, Dean Higgins, Samuel Knight, 
William Knight and Marvin Kobacker. 

Also Richard Lennihan, William E. 
Levis, Mrs. William E. Levis, Mrs. 
Frank Lewis, George P. MacNichol, 
Jr., Mrs. William L. Milner, Mrs. C. 
O. Miniger, Frank S. Newell, Grove 
Patterson, Richard C. Patterson, Car- 
roll L. Proctor, Sigmond Sanger, Carl 
B. Spitzer, Hugo B. Stein, Frank D. 
Stranahan, Mrs. Frank D. Stranahan, 





George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 

New Toledo Symphony, Deep in Discussion 

with Lily Pons, Who Was Soloist at the 
Initial Concert 


Mrs. Henry L. Thompson, Mrs. S. 
Cornell Walbridge and John H. Wright. 


Congratulatory Messages Received 

Numerous congratulatory messages 
were received last night from such emi- 
nent musicians as Arturo Toscanini, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony; John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; Walter Damrosch, 
conductor and composer; Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; Olga Sama- 
roff Stokowski of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, and Deems Taylor, composer and 
critic. 

There was a message from Gov. John 
W. Bricker ; one from Edward T. Ingle, 
national director of the National Com- 
mittee for Music Appreciation, and one 
from Mayor John Q. Carey, who was 
not able to be present. 

HeLten MILLER CUTLER 


TRENTON SYMPHONY HAS 
ROSENTHAL AS SOLOIST 








Sabatini Leads Forces in Striking 
Program—Gives First of Youth 
Concert Series 

TRENTON, N. J., May 20.—With Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini conducting, the Trenton 
Symphony gave the sixth concert of its 
1939-40 season before a large audience 
in Memorial Hall in Stacy Park, on 
April 23. The soloist was Moriz Ro- 
senthal, pianist, who offered Chopin’s 
E Minor Concerto in which he was 
warmly acclaimed. Mr. Sabatini and 
the orchestra furnished an admirable 
accompaniment. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded the Overture to Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville’; an Adagio by Pe- 
rosi; Johann Strauss’s ‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Russian Easter’. All were pre- 
sented in a manner which attested to 
Mr. Sabatini’s sound musicianship and 
the excellence of the orchestra. 

On the afternoon of April 23, in the 
same auditorium, the orchestra gave its 
first ‘Youth Concert’, under the auspices 
of the Trenton Piano Teachers Guild. 
The event was a great success, the hall 
being filled to capacity by an eager and 
receptive audience. Mr. Sabatini served 
as commentator as well as conductor and 
held the attention of his youthful lis- 
teners. Numbers by Rossini, Tchai- 
kovsky, Johann Strauss, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff were given. W. E. S. 





FIRST CONCERT GIVEN 
BY UTAH SYMPHONY 


Hans Heniot Is Guest Conductor 
as Group Makes Debut in 
Salt Lake City 


SALT Lake City, Utau, May 20.—A 
musical event surpassing in importance 
and enjoyment all others during the cur- 
rent season, was the first concert given 
by the Utah State Symphony at Kings- 
bury Hall on May 8 under Hans He- 
niot, guest conductor. 

Used as a means of testing the pub- 
lic’s reaction to the plan of forming a 
permanent orchestra, the concert was a 
pronounced success. Attendance, artistic 
results, and public enthusiasm exceeded 
the fondest anticipation of sponsors led 
by Fred E. Smith, president, Dr. Adam 
S. Bennion, Mrs. John M. Wallace and 
Gail Martin, vice-presidents, and O. R. 
Heppley, treasurer, and D. B. Goodall, 
executive secretary. 


WPA Orchestra Augmented 

The program, consisting of the Han- 
del ‘Water Music’ Suite arranged by Sir 
Hamilton Harty; the Beethoven Sev- 
enth Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Emperor 
Waltz’, Smetana’s ‘Die Moldaw’ and Si- 
belius’s ‘Finlandia’, had been zealously 
rehearsed by the Utah WPA Music 
Program Orchestra augmented to sixty 
pieces by musicians from the Salt Lake 
Federated Musicians and the Brigham 
Young University Orchestra at Provo. 
Use of the WPA Orchestra as a nucleus 
allowed intensive preparation at a not- 
excessive cost to backers. Reginald 
Beales, state director, Utah WPA Mu- 
sic Program, was assistant director and 
Arthur P. Freber, concert-master. 

Members of the audience were amazed 
by the technical proficiency, sonorous 
tone and spirit attained under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Heniot. The sixty-piece or- 
chestra trod the measures of the Handel 
music with grace and fluency. A sin- 
gularly finished and revealing interpre- 
tation was given of the Beethoven sym- 
phony. The romantic quality of the 
Strauss waltz, Smetana’s descriptive 
music, and the fire of Sibelius’s strains 
for brass choir, mingled with the re- 
ligious exaltation of the Finnish na- 
tional anthem, aroused the audience to 
frenzied applause. .Six times were Mr. 
Heniot and orchestra called upon at the 
close to take a bow. 

So great was the success of the initial 
symphonic program that the perma- 
nence of the Utah State Symphony with 
a regular season during 1940-41 seems 
assured. GAIL MARTIN 








Charlotte Boerner Is Soloist with El 
Paso Symphony 
Charlotte Boerner, soprano, recently 
returned to New York from a Western 
tour which ended with an-appearance as 
guest soloist with the El Paso Sym- 
phony on April 15. 





Hufstader Appears in Philadelphia 

Alice Hufstader, soprano, appeared in 
Philadelphia on May 3 and 4, where she 
was the soloist in the Bach Cantata 
Festival under the direction of James 
Allan Dash, singing the cantata No. 
64, ‘See ye! Behold what Love’. 





Wanted—Businessman or musician, with mod- 
erate capital to invest in classical music pub- 
lishing and music importing business now 
being organized. Knowledge of business not 
essential. Musician or composer with editorial 
ability preferred. For further details address 
Box 525, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ann Arbor Festival Brings New Artists, New Music 


(Continued from page 7) 
People’s Festival Chorus, consisting of 
400 small children clad in white, made 
an impressive picture seated in a semi- 
circle on the stage, framing the orches- 
tra. Once again they revealed the re- 
sults of excellent training as they sang 
half a dozen songs, several in unison, 
several in parts, one unaccompanied and 
one, which brought great applause, in 
French, Their diction was so clean that 
not a word was lost and their sense of 
pitch, even in the a cappella work, was 
not a fraction off. It is too bad that, 
with such unusual material, they did not 
perform a cantata as they used to do. 
In the time it took them to give a group 
of six they could have sung a more me- 
morable work. The orchestrations for 
their songs were cleverly conceived by 
Marion McArtor of the University 
School of Music, who has the knack of 
inventing delicately muted string obbli- 
gati to blend with very young voices. 


Pons and Szigeti Return 

Friday night, always referred to as 
Artist Night, this year brought two fa- 
vorites back to the festival, Lily Pons 
and Joseph Szigeti. Every evening Per- 
cival Price, carilloneur, welcomed the 
artists and audience to Ann Arbor with 
a half hour concert from the Bell 
Tower, just before the evening per- 
formance, and on this evening he sere- 
naded Lily Pons by playing ‘Caro nome’ 
on his bells. Hearers waited in vain for 
the ‘Bell Song’. Before the soloists ap- 
peared, Mr. Ormandy led the Corelli 
Suite for Strings, a triumph for the vio- 
lin section, which played as a single 
man. 

Lily Pons, naive in her pink and peri- 
winkle hoop-skirted gown, was in excel- 
lent voice for her first group, which 
consisted of Blonda’s aria from ‘Die 
Entfithrung’ by Mozart, and ‘Caro 
Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto’. After repeated 
curtain calls she sang an arrangement 
of ‘The Blue Danube’, ‘The Bell Song’ 
from ‘Lakmé’ and Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark’, the latter with an ad- 
mirable flute obbligato played by Mr. 
Kincaid. She also sang Mozart’s 
‘L’Amero, saro costante’, from ‘Il 
Re Pastore’, with Mr. Szigeti playing 
the violin obbligato. 

Mr. Szigeti offered, on this abundant 
program, the Chausson ‘Poéme’ for violin 





CONDUCTOR AND MEMBERS OF HER CHORUS 
Juva Higbee (Rear Center), Head of Music in the Ann Arbor Public Schools, 
and a Fraction of Her Young People's Festival Chorus of 400 Children, Which 
Sang Impressively at an Afternoon Concert 


and orchestra. It was vital and electrical 
playing, sensitive and poetic and the audi- 
ence recalled the artist time and again. 
Mr. Ormandy, who has a keen sense of 
program building, brought in a light touch. 
after the Chausson, with Zador’s Suite 
from the ballet, ‘The Machine Man’, con- 
ducted without score and with obvious 
relish for the work of his fellow-country- 
man. It was a roguish creation, as clever 
in spots as Strauss’s ‘Till’. 

The evening came to a close in a blaze 
of glory as Mr. Ormandy led his forces 
through a serene unfoldment of Franck’s 
Symphony, an ironic peroration for the 
night of the invasion of Belgium. Mr. Or- 
mandy’s fastidious molding of each element 
in the musical pattern added much to the 
ineffable beauty of the whole and the last 
surging cataracts of sound unleashed a 
storm of plaudits which shook the rafters 
of Hill Auditorium. 


Feuermann and Szigeti Play Brahms 

For the penultimate concert, Mr. Or- 
mandy offered an all-Brahms matinee on 
Saturday, May 11. From the pastel palette 
of the Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
so exquisitely contrasted, Mr. Ormandy 
plunged forthwith into the Double Con- 
certo for violin, ’cello and orchestra, the 
last great work of the composer, written 
at the peak of his powers. Hearing the 
magic of Mr. Szigeti’s interpretative ge- 
nius, together with the rare and consum- 
mate artistry of Emmanuel Feuermann in 
the ’cello part, it is hard to believe that 


the Concerto has had so many cool recep- 
tions in its fifty years. The warmth and 
poetry of the two soloists, superimposed 
upon the magnificent accompaniment of 
the orchestra, placed the performance with 
the debut of Dorothy Maynor as the Try- 
lon of Ann Arbor’s musical fair. The sec- 
ond Symphony, which followed, was anti- 
climactic in spite of Mr. Ormandy’ s highly 
energetic reading. From the standpoint 
of interest as well as chronological order, 
it would have been better placed preceding 
the Concerto. 


‘Samson’ Closes Festival 


Although there are many who are ada- 
mant on the subject of opera in concert 
form, the majority of Ann Arborites enjoy 
it, judging from the ovation given the 
Choral Union, its new young conductor and 
the constellation of Metropolitan stars at 
the concert performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’ on the night of May 
11. Because of their greater theatricality, 
operas at Ann Arbor have proved less bor- 
ing than oratorios, 

Highest vocal honors went to Enid 
Szantho, who carried the largest burden 
of the evening as Delilah. The audience 
appreciated her mellow, contralto voice 
and gracious stage presence. Especially 
lovely were the recitative ‘Je viens célé- 
brer le victoire’, and the arias ‘Printemps 
qui commence’, ‘Amour viens aider’ and 
the ever popular ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix’. She was also superb in duet with 
Mr. Martinelli, who has become a festival 
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fixture. This favorite of operatic tenors 
can always be counted upon to spice the 
most tragic drama with a bit of humor. 
“Eyeless in Gaza”, he pushed the first vio- 
lin section back at one point and play- 
fully helped Miss Szantho with a bow. 

An actor to the highest shock of his sil- 
ver hair, he finds it more difficult than the 
Children’s Chorus to stand still and sing. 
He was in excellent voice and played the 
role to the hilt, glowering at Abimelech, 
which was the nearest he could come to 
killing him in this ersatz form of opera. 
As Abimelech, Norman Cordon sang and 
played that part effectively. Mr. Cordon 
also sang the role of the Old Hebrew. 

As the High Priest, Mr. Weede exhib- 
ited his smooth, opulent baritone voice and 
an immense vitality, a vitality surpassed 
only by that of Thor Johnson, conductor, 
who made the chorus sound as though it 
had been doubled in size over that of the 
last year. 

From the opening Hebrew chants of the 
chorus in Act I to the acutely contrasted 
chorus of Philistines in the closing scene, 
there was never a dull moment under the 
baton of Mr. Johnson. Refusing to share 
curtain calls with the quartet of soloists 
after the first two acts, he disclosed a mod- 
esty that was thoroughly disarming. His 
sincerity and energy had a tonic effect 
upon the chorus and even upon the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The chorus bore the 
fruits of skillful guidance in its balance and 
blend, ‘chiaroscuro’ and climax, precision 
of attack, exactitude in pitch and clean 
enunciation of the text, which was sung 
in English. The soloists sang in French, 

Thus ended the forty-seventh annual 
May Festival, a triumph for the Choral 
Union and its ‘conductor ; for Mr. Sink, the 
untiring president; for Mr. Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the im- 
pressive roster of visiting soloists. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS MEN 
END ORCHESTRAL YEAR 








Cuicaco, May 20.—The Chicago 
Business Men’s orchestra, George 
Dasch, conductor, ended its nineteenth 
season with a concert on May 8 in Or- 
chestra Hall. Ennio Bolognini, ’cellist, 
was soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto. 

Mr. Dasch led Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony in honor of the composer’s 
hundredth anniversary, the orchestra 
giving an excellent account of itself. 

Mr. Bolognini’s activities recently have 
veered sharply away from the concert 
stage and it was a pleasure to hear him 
again after several seasons’ absence. 
His playing had individuality, robust- 
ness and poignancy. C.Q 





Tune In-- 





“Eugenia Buxton played this composition to perfection. 
precise technique and she can exhibit as much strength as the most powerful pianists—but—she also knows how to 
give her interpretation an exquisite feminine quality—an enveloping charm—a delicate subtlety.” 


CBS 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 27TH 


10:30 P.M. 


EUGENIA BUXTON 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


SOLOIST 





(EDT) 


Columbia Concert Orchestra, Bernard Herrmann, Conductor 
The Rarely Heard RAPSODIA SINFONICA by Joaquin Turina 


The RAPSODIA SINFONICA by the Spanish master, Joaquin Turina, was given its first performance in 
Canada by the Montreal Orchestra, Dean Douglas Clarke, conducting, with EUGENIA BUXTON as soloist. 


Joaquin Turina, a contemporary composer, is considered one of the leaders of the modern school in his country 
and his Rapsodia Sinfonica for strings and piano is fascinating, rhythmic and melodic music. 


She is an accomplished musician with a supple, clean, 


—Montreal, Canada. 









































Concert Management: Richard Copley 
Dolores Hayward, Representative 
113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














— 
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CONCERTS: choruses and senoo! 


OCALISTS of the fortnight were 

Sidor Belarsky, who offered a pro- 
gram of Tchaikovsky songs in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the composer’s 
birth, and Arthur de Philippi, who gave 
a joint recital with Henrietta Michel- 
son, pianist. Jacob Weinberg, pianist 
and composer, presented a program of 
his works with assisting artists. Piano 
recitals were given by Sari Biro, a 
Hungarian newcomer, and Maria Wild- 
ermann, The National Music League 
presented several young musicians in 
recital. Choral and operatic events in- 
cluded appearances of the Branscombe 
Choral, the Gotham Opera Company, a 
Municipal Opera Association operatic 
review, the Paradiso Opera Guild, the 
People’s Chorus, with Angna Enters as 
guest soloist, and the Yiddish Culture 
Society Chorus. The Country Dance 
Society (formerly the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society of America) 
held its Silver Jubilee Festival and 
Jacques Cartier gave a recital. 





Golden Hill Chorus Heard 


The Golden Hill Chorus, directed by 
Channing Lefebvre, was assisted by the 
Down Town Glee Club in the presen- 
tation of its annual Spring concert on the 
evening of May 3. Grace Roberts was the 
accompanist and MHarold Friedell was 
heard at the organ. 

The program opened with a group of 
Peri, Schubert, Wolf, Franck and Rossini 
works sung by the chorus. The Glee Club 
was then heard in selections by Grieg, 
Térnudd, Stenhammar and Sjéberg. The 
organizations united in the singing of 
choruses by Wagner, Brahms and Mark 
Andrews and, after the Golden Hill Chorus 
had sung a group of folksongs from various 
nations, they collaborated in a concluding 
group by Sullivan, Elgar and an old Welsh 
‘Laudamus’. M. 


Music School Settlement Concert 

The annual Spring concert of the Music 
School Settlement, directed by Melzar 
Chaffee, was presented in Town Hall on 
the evening of May 3. Participating were 
a Junior Orchestra, conducted by Fannie 
Levine; a mixed chorus, directed by Vilet 
Johnson; a Senior Symphony under the 
baton of Mr. Chaffee; and several pupils 
of the school, appearing both in solo and 
ensemble works. Rose Goldstein, Harriet 
Goldsmith and David Stimer were the 
accompanists. M. 


United Choristers Give ‘Martha’ 

At the annual Spring concert of the 
United Choristers of New York, directed 
by Rhys Morgan, in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of May 
3, Catherine MHubbell’s one-act play, 
‘Schubertiade’ and Flotow’s comic opera 
‘Martha’ shared the program. The play, 
set in the home of the Frohlich sisters on 
the occasion of a Schubert musical even- 
ing in the 1820's, afforded opportunity for 
much music-making, and a little histrionic 
artistry. Soloists in the concert perfor- 
mance of ‘Martha’ were Irene Klein, Edith 
Schillinger, W. H. Kindsgrab, George W. 
Earle, John G. Morgan, William Blaney, 
George Meier, John Neilsen, Elizabeth 
Hubbell, Gladys Longmore and_ Isabel 
Schroeder, The play was directed by S. 
Mario Castagna, and Alice Willard Lyman 
furnished the accompaniments M, 


Yiddish Chorus Gives Tenth 
Anniversary Concert 


The Yiddish Culture Society Chorus 
gave its tenth anniversary concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 4 with 
Vladimir Heifetz conducting. The chorus 
had two guest artists, Samuel Spielman, 
‘cellist, and Leon Lischiner, baritone. Solo- 
ists in the chorus itself included Mania 
Platt, Fagel Sunshine and Viola Zalkin, 
sopranos; Morris Singer, bass; and Sol 
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Tisman, baritone. The program included 
works by Low, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, 
Schaeffer, and Held; excerpts from Mr. 
Heifetz’s oratorio, ‘Der Golem’; and ar- 
rangements by Low, Rypinski, Leftkowitch 
and Weiner. Abraham Kupitz was the 
accompanist. The audience was cordial. 
N. 


Sari Biro in New York Debut Recital 


Sari Biro, pianist. Town Hall, May 4, 
afternoon: 


Gavotte and Variations............... Rameau 
Chorale Prelude.................: Bach- Busoni 
Two Sonatas, in E Major and C Major, 
: Scarlatti 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor (‘Moonlight’), 
f Beethoven 
Ballade in F Minor; Berceuse; Polonaise 
ee... BO ere eee Chopin 
I iis. 804 teina)s5d>-vadenedn Schumann 
‘Der Kontrabandist’ ....... Schumann-Tausig 
OO ED | vec cesads cndas Pick - Mangiagalli 
Three Nursery Tunes: Valse, ‘Carillon’, 
BI Sic ccnngahetsvecssvobcreesensnee Casella 
Etude in F Sharp Major............ Arensky 
‘Naila’ Paraphrase ........ Delibes-Dohnanyi 


An exceptionally gifted newcomer to 
the ranks of foreign pianists now assem- 
bled in this country was introduced to the 





Groups Offer Spring Events 





Sari Biro L. Camilieri 


local music public at this recital. Sari 
Biro, Hungarian by birth and training, has 
forged ahead rapidly in the concert world 
of her native land in the few years since 
her debut and has also received gratifying 
recognition in other European countries. 
She was heard by an audience that warmed 
to her playing with increasing demonstra- 
tiveness as she fought her way through her 
initial nervousness to a degree of poise 





Chavez Conducts 


Mexican Concerts 





Carlos Chévez Rehearses with the Orchestra Especially Assembled to Give Concerts in Con- 
junction with the Exhibition of Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art at the Museum of Modern Art 


Ww Charles Chavez conducting, an 
orchestra especially assembled and a 
chorus from the National Music League 
gave the first of the concerts being pre- 
sented by the Museum of Modern Art in 
conjunction with its exhibition of twenty 
centuries of Mexican art, on the evening 
of May 16. It was an admirable idea to 
give the public an opportunity to hear 
the music of Mexico at the same time that 
it is studying its painting, sculpture and 
other art, and Mr. Chavez has accom- 
plished the task of getting together a rep- 
resentative program most brilliantly. 

Mexican music, as he explained in a 
program note, is a broad term, embracing 
the Indian music of old Mexico, music of 
the Spanish and other settlers, and music 
which has resulted from a mixture of these 
elements. For the Indian music on the pro- 
gram of Mr. Chavez had brought archeo- 
logical instruments, including drums of 
various sizes and timbres, rattles, rasps 
and flutes. The evening opened with music 
for pre-Conquest instruments, ‘Xochipili 
—Macuilxochitl’, in which Mr. Chavez 
creates an impression of the music of the 
Aztecs. He has been notably successful 
in capturing the rhythmic vitality and ex- 
citing timbres of primitive music. 

Music from the province of Jalisco, 
‘Sones Mariachi’, in a superb arrangement 
by Blas Galindo, brought the guitars, harp, 
violins and other instruments into play in 
a very original manner. The ‘Corridos 
Mexicanos’, from Michoacan, arranged for 


orchestra and chorus by Vicente Mendoza, 
was less interesting, but charming none 
the less. An Eighteenth Century Mass by 
Don José Aldana of Mexico City showed 
Mozartean influence, yet preserved its 
own character. The ‘Incarnatus’ had 
genuine tenderness of mood. 

Three popular pieces in a style familiar 
to American listeners followed, in an ar- 
rangement by Mr. Chavez. Of the three, 
the opening March was by far the best, 
its deft orchestration and unabashed naivete 
captivating the audience. Gerénimo Basque 
Féster’s arrangement of several ‘Huapan- 
gos’, from Vera Cruz, was also in a popu- 
lar vein. One of the most charming works 
of the evening was Mr. Chavez’s arrange- 
ment for chorus and orchestra of ‘La 
Paloma Azul’, a perfect example of what 
can be done with rather ordinary material 
by an artist of great abilities and good 
taste. 

Two extremely exciting works brought 
the concert to a close: Luis Sandi’s ar- 
rangement of Yaqui Music from Sonora 
and two dances from Mr. Chavez’s ballet, 
‘Los Cuatro Soles’, for chorus and orches- 
tra. The first of these dances is one of the 
most masterly works heard here in many 
a year, overwhelming in its orchestral 
sonorities and savage power. Mr. Chavez 
conducts the first three evening concerts, 
and then his assistant, Eduardo Hernan- 
dez Moncada, will continue the series until 
its conclusion on May 29. These concerts 
are not to be missed. . 


Gena Branscombe Jacob Weinberg 


and assurance that enabled her to reveal 
her rich musical personality in its true 
light. 

The conditions of the moment that pro- 
duced an effect of detachment in the first 
few numbers were undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for a somewhat forced tonal framework 
in such compositions as the Rameau varia- 
tions and the Scarlatti sonatas, but it is to 
the credit of the young pianist’s sound 
schooling that the accuracy and fluency 
of her fingers remained practically unaf- 
fected. By the time she reached the Cho- 
pin group she had gained a great measure 
of her self-possession, with the result that 
all three of the Polish master’s pieces were 
played with a notable sensitiveness and 
warmth. The Ballade was held together 
well structurally and was given an im- 
aginative and emotionally communicative 
reading, while a truly poetic atmosphere 
was evoked in the smoothly played and 
dynamically expertly controlled Berceuse. 

The tone sketches of varying moods that 
make up Schumann’s ‘Papillons’ offered 
Miss Biro further grateful opportunity for 
the display of her romantic imagination 
and skill in the art of tone coloring, dem- 
onstrated likewise in the Pick-Mangiagalli 
dance, charming in the rhythmic lilt and 
the whimsicality with which it was in- 
vested. Admirable digital fluency marked 
the Arensky etude, and then a previously 
unsuspected facet of the pianist’s tempera- 
ment was revealed by the brilliance and 
dash and élan with which she dispatched 
the Dohnanyi transcription of the Delibes 
‘Naila’ waltzes. Extra numbers were de- 
manded by the enthusiastic audience. C. 


Zilberts Choral Society Heard 


The Zilberts Choral Society, conducted 
by Zavel Zilberts, gave its sixteenth anni- 
versary concert on the evening of May 
5 in Town Hall. Gloria Perkins, violinist, 
was the guest artist. Moshe Rudinow, a 
cantor of Temple “Emanu-El, and Eva 
Ratner, Pauline Chapkowitz, Molly Fliegel, 
and Rubin Tucker were the vocal soloists. 
The chorus of 100 singers was heard in 
works based on Biblical themes with Eng- 
lish, Yiddish and Hebrew texts. Several 
compositions by Mr. Zilberts were included 
on the program. Max Wolmer and David 
Sapiro were the accompanists. . # 


Maria Wildermann Plays at Town Hall 


Maria Bernadette Wildermann was 
heard in a piano recital at Town Hall on 
the afternoon of May 5, when her program 
consisted of an Allegro Molto and the 
Solfeggietto by C. P. E. Bach, Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, Rubinstein’s 
Etude in C Major, Chopin’s Etudes in C 
Sharp Minor and G Flat, Op. 25, the 
Grieg Nocturne, the Saint-Saéns ‘Rhap- 
sody d’Auvergne’, a Leschetizky Taran- 
tella, Godowsky’s ‘Old Vienna’ and Liszt’s 
‘Legend of St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds’, and Rhapsody No. 15. 

The audience consisted in large part of 
representatives of the clergy and sister- 
hoods of the recitalist’s religious affilia- 
tions, who bestowed cordial applause = 
her. ‘ 


The Branscombe Choral 


With Gena Branscombe conducting, the 
Branscombe Choral gave its spring concert 
in Town Hall on the evening of May 7. 
Assisted by a small orchestra, the chorus 


(Continued on page 27) 
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EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 


In a Program of Unique Dances 
ASSISTED BY VIRGINIA MILLER 


“He has lightness and elevation, strength and clarity—above 
all, a distinct quality of beauty in his movements.” 
John Martin, N. Y. Times 


Harriette—W OLFFERS—Jules 


Violinist Pianist 
SOLO AND SONATA PROGRAMS 
“The playing heard from the serious pair was correct, careful 
attention to detail and marked by a complete absence of display, 


both by putting themselves in the background and concentrating 
their efforts entirely on the music in hand.” New York Times 





WALTER MILLS—Baritone 


“Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good musician- 
ship and a gratifying adherence to traditional demands.” 
New York World Telegram 


“A brilliant baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 
elegance.” 
Chicago American 





BURTON CORNWALL 


—Bass-Baritone 


“A vocalist whom we may well remember. Burton Cornwall, 
bass-baritone, possesses a smooth luscious legato in all 
registers.” New York Telegram 
“Singing in German, French and English, Burton Cornwall dis- 
played feeling and voice of fine quality.” 

New York Herald Tribune 





DONALD DAME—Tenor 


“Style and Interpretation.” F. D. P., N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Emotional Expressive Power.” Cleveland Press 


“Unusual, beautiful voice and fine instinct for phrasing and 
color.” Berkshire Evening Eagle 


LUCY BROWN—Pianist 


“A brilliant, enterprising and technically resourceful young 
pianist.” N. Y. World Telegram 


“ ... sensitive musical feeling . . . undeniable conviction and 
technical expertness.” N. Y. Times 


“ ... crisp, well-defined style of playing.” N. Y. Sun 





. Richmond Symphony Orches- 


GLORIA PERKINS—Violinist 


The Phenomenal Young American Violinist 
National Symphony Orchestra Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 


\3 Appearances) Town Hall, N. Y. (2 Appear- 


ances 
tra ) 


Reading Symphony Orchestra Schenectady Symphony Or- 
(2 Appearances) chestra 


CHARLES JOHN SULLIVAN 


Irish-American Lyric Tenor 


“Here is a singer who has solid musicianship and a sure instinct 
for style.” N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“A voice of extensive range and capable of considerable power.” 
N. Y. Times 





ELWYN CARTER—2ass-Baritone 


Soloist: Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Frank Ghione, Cond.) 
Feb. 9, 1940. Reengaged as soloist: Ohio Valley Choral Assn., 
Wheeling, West Va., Feb. 6, 1940. Syracuse University Con- 
cert Performance (Aida), Dr. Howard Lyman, Cond., Dec. 
14, 1939. 


BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


Duo-Pianists 


Outstanding success marks the careers of both DOROTHY BECHTEL 
and EDITH STEINMETZ, duo-pianists. Having first won the recognition 
of critics as soloists, they now win new triumphs together in recitals with 
two pianos. Their amazing virtuosity, sound musicianship, and flawless 
sense of ensemble have won them a most enviable place in the world 
of music. 





LARRA BROWNING 


Dramatic Soprano 


A real dramatic soprano, notable for its great amplitude and 
beauty. This truly exceptional voice, coupled with warm sin- 
cerity and a most charming personality, places her among the 
most promising younger singers of the present day. 





ELEANOR SEARLE 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 
“A beautiful voice and a true artist.” 
N. Y. Times 


“An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 
New York Post 





THOMAS RICHNER—Pianist 


MACDOWELL CLUB AWARD WINNER 


New York Herald-Tribune—“As soloist, Mr. Richner exhibited 
notable technical skill.” 

New York Evening Journal—“The soloist, Thomas Richner, 
played with facility and charm and won an ovation of 
applause.” 


GRACE WEYMER—4Harpist 


OUTSTANDING AMONG YOUNG WOMEN 
HAarpPISTs IN AMERICA 


“Playing with precision, delightful nuance and praiseworthy 


rhythm.” 
New York Evening World 








JEAN SHUBELL—Contralto 
A Featured Singer 


in 
CONCERT, RECITAL and RADIO 


JUDITH DONIGER 


Dramatic Soprano 
Appearances Include the Opera Productions 
MAGIC FLUTE and MALIBRAN 
Concert—Opera—Festival—Radio 





HELEN MARSHALL—Soprano 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Miss Marshall revealed a fine, true 
coloratura voice and an unusual command of style.” 


GERTRUDE BERGGREN Contralto 


“Miss Berggren was in grand voice. She had a soaring power, a firmness 
of vocal texture, and made her interpretations most impressive.” 
Times 











WILLARD YOUNG—Tenor 


“An impressive ‘Parsifal’, sang with surge and splendid top 
Scranton Times 





FRED MURIEL 


HUFSMITH and WILSON 


eS DUET RECITALISTS SOPRANO 
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The Metropolitan: Its Opportunities 
and Its Responsibilities 


HE Metropolitan Opera has acquired the 

right to call its home its own. With the aid 
of radio listeners and other opera fans all over 
America, as well as of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and a multitude of New Yorkers, the pro- 
ducing company went over the top in its cam- 
paign for funds to buy the historic building and 
remodel the interior. This would seem to mark 
a new era in New York’s opera, or at least a 
long step in its popularization, as the sale changes 
the long-established system whereby owners of 
the boxes, as represented in the real estate com- 
pany—distinct from the producing company— 
were the actual owners of the building. The opera 
then was society’s opera. Today, with the com- 
pany owning its theatre, it would seem to have 
become the people’s opera. To survive and prog- 
ress, it must be able to depend on general popu- 
lar support rather than subsidy of the rich. 

To play its new role, the singing company needs 
strengthening, particularly on the side of Italian 
and French opera. It needs a stronger conduct- 
ing staff and one which will not leave to a species 
of time-beating routine any opera of the reper- 
toire. It needs new settings for many of the 
standard works, and some of these cry aloud for 
re-study. But, plain as are some of the faults of 
production—and what operatic institution does 
not have them?—it must be recognized that not 
everything is to be accomplished in a day; the 
purchase of the house is merely a first step; times 
must improve; and by its response, the public 
must make it possible for the opera, which is 
largely a heritage from the last previous regime, 
to make itself over for quite a different day. 

The re-engagement of Edward Johnson as 
General Manager, and of Edward Ziegler and 
Earle R. Lewis as his right and heft bower, means 
a continuing line of effort in that direction. They 
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have had many difficult problems to meet. More 
are ahead. They know what is feasible and what 
is not. They can be depended on to give the best 
opera that it is in their power to give. The Metro- 
politan has not escaped criticism—it never has— 
but through troublous times it has remained the 
Metropolitan. In that is not only a tribute to past 
and present direction, but an earnest of the future. 





The Beethoven Association Passes; 
Its Notable Service 


F the Beethoven Association of New York 
had done nothing but bring out the first Eng- 

lish edition of Thayer’s ‘Life of Beethoven’ there 
would be cause to remember it. But that was only 
a by-product of its first success as an organiza- 
tion that found its chief function in an annual 
series of concerts. 

Now that the Association is about to disband, 
after twenty-one years of distinguished service in 
the cause of music, there is good reason to look 
back with wistfulness as well as gratitude on the 
remarkable programs given under its aegis, par- 
ticularly those of the earlier years. Nothing quite 
like these programs had flourished in New York 
before. Perhaps their like will not be heard again. 
They represented a fraternity of spirit and under- 
taking rare in any time or place. Though the 
motto printed on every program—an excerpt 
from the by-laws—came to be taken for granted 
and perhaps was not often read after the first 
two or three seasons, it conveyed a message that 
should not be forgotten, since it expressed what 
was basic and unique in this venture. It read: 


“The purpose for which this association is organized 
is the bringing together of artists of established reputa- 
tion, with the object of giving an annual series of con- 
certs in a spirit of artistic fraternity. None of the 
members shall receive any remuneration for their par- 
ticipation in these concerts and the net proceeds shall be 
donated for a purpose of general musical interest, to be 
determined by vote of the members.” 


Through twenty seasons of concerts—in the 
last year of the Association the series was sus- 
pended—the ideal summed up in this proviso was 
faithfully carried out. Musicians of many differ- 
ent walks, including luminaries of the brightest 
order, pooled their gifts to make the concerts a 
success and did this, as prescribed, without fee 
and “in a spirit of artistic fraternity.” 

Though all-star concerts are not necessarily the 
best, and there were times when groups of celeb- 
rities playing in ensembles failed to achieve any 
such unity of style or perfection of detail as do 
the regularly constituted chamber music groups, 
the stimulation of these performances more than 
compensated for their inequalities. For some, 
indeed many, of the most treasurable musical ex- 
periences of the last two decades the music lovers 
of New York must thank the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation’s program makers and the artists who par- 
ticipated, often with only a suggestion of re- 
hearsal. 

The part played by Harold Bauer as president 
of the Association since its inception has left all 
who attended these concerts forever in his debt. 
His personality, his humor, his bonhommie, to- 
gether with his versatility as an artist, enlivened 
the entire course of the organization he brought 
into being. 

But the old order changes in music as in all 
aspects of life. Regretfully it must be said that 
the Beethoven Association had served its pur- 
pose and that its concerts, like its fortunes, were 
in a decline. Its passing, like that of other notable 
past institutions in New York—the Symphony 
Society (since combined with the Philharmonic), 
the Musical Art Society and the old Friends of 
Music, to name but three of fairly recent history 
—must be charged partly to the different inter- 
ests of a new day and partly to the circumstance 
that it could only repeat itself in carrying on 
the mission that it had made peculiarly its own 


TUT 


Jarmila Novotna Contemplates a Garden Setting. The 
Metropolitan Soprano Is Sojourning in California 


Dilling—At the recent convention of the American 
Federation of Music Clubs, J. Edgar Hoover, the 
speaker of the evening said that thirty-six robberies 
were committed every thirty seconds in the United 
States. When Mildred Dilling, harpist, who was the 
soloist of the occasion, got back to her dressing-room 
she found that she had been a victim of one of the 
robberies, as a valuable necklace had been stolen 
from her jewel case while Mr. Hoover was speaking. 


Maracci—In summing up the dance events of the 
past season, John Martin, dance critic of the New York 
Times, recently characterized Carmalita Maracci as 
the most distinguished new personality of the year. 
He wrote: “Not in a good many years has there ap- 
peared a young dancer with such power, such origin- 
ality, and such a wealth of talent.” 


Woodman—The choirs of three Brooklyn churches 
joined in a celebration recently in honor of R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, organist and composer, who com- 
pleted his sixtieth anniversary as organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church in the ‘City of Churches’. 
He took up his duties as organist there on May 4, 1880. 


Menuhin—The violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, has 
signified his intention of donating the entire proceeds 
of his only New York concert next season, scheduled 
for Dec. 2, to the Palestine Conservatory in Jeru- 
salem. 


Pons—When giving a recital in Fort Worth on her 
birthday, Lily Pons was greatly surprised and con- 
siderably delighted when, at the end of the program, 
the entire audience rose to its feet and sang: “Happy 
birthday to you”! 


Casadesus—For the present, at any rate, Robert 
Casadesus, French pianist, has become an American 
resident. With his wife and two sons he is now 
living in Princeton, N. J. 


Dunhill—The University of Durham, England, has 
conferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Music on 
Thomas F. Dunhill, composer and writer on musical 
subjects. 


Enters—The Honolulu Art Museum has just pur- 
chased a canvas by Angna Enters, the dance-mime. 
The title of the painting is ‘Piano Music—A Dance 
of Adolescence’. 








CONGRESS LIBRARY 
REPORTS ON MUSIC 


Spivacke Issues Data on 1939 
Fiscal Year—Many Valuable 
Manuscripts Added 


WasHINcTON, D. C., May 20.—Ac- 
cording to the annual report of Dr. 
Harold Spivacke, chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, 
just issued, the year was one of the 
most notable in the history of the Music 
Division. The Coolidge Auditorium 
was the scene of nearly forty memora- 
ble concerts attended by audiences to- 
talling nearly 20,000. 

In the fiscal year there were 26,636 
accessions to the division. The grand 
total in the division on June 30 (music, 
music literature and music theory) was 
1,221,333. Dr. Spivacke’s report empha- 
sizes the musical importance of the 
twenty-four concerts given in the Coo- 
lidge Auditorium during the year, spon- 
sored by the Elizabeth Sprague Coo- 
lidge Foundation, in addition to fifty- 
five extension concerts given in various 
cities. 





Rare Instruments Heard 

During the year the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Foundation was opened to the 
general public. The pavilion houses the 
fine collection of Stradivari instruments 
and Tourte bows. The Stradivari in- 
struments, presented to the Library by 
Mrs, Whittall, were heard at thirteen 
concerts held in the Coolidge Audito- 
rium by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation. 


A notable accession was the acquisi- 
tion of the original manuscript of “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever’, by John 
Philip Sousa. The holograph, bearing 
the composer’s initials and dated ‘Xmas, 
06’, is the version for piano, the form 
in which it was first written. The holo- 
graph was presented to the Music Di- 
vision by Mrs. John Philip Sousa and 
her daughters, Jane Priscilla Sousa and 
Mrs. Hamilton Abert. 


Acquisitions Described 


The report describes, at some length, 
the acquisition of phonograph records 
in the fiscal year. Dr. Spivacke says: 

“Up to June 30, 1938, the Division of 
Music had acquired only 4,156 phonograph 
records, mostly the accumulation of peri- 
odical gifts from the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany, Inc. As a result of a determined 
effort to enlarge this part of the collection 
during the past year, the Division obtained 
3,200 new records, an increase equal to 
almost seventy-five percent of its previous 
holdings. (This figure does not include the 
records made in the field for the Archive 
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| What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May, 1920 





John Powell in Costume as Wil- 

liam Shakespeare in ‘The Passion- 

ate Pilgrims’ at the Richmond, 
Va., Little Theatre 






Charles 


feather, 


Wakefield Cadman, 
Composer, with Tsianina Red- 
Indian Soprano, at 





Ottokar Sevcik, Violin 
Pedagogue of Bohemia, 
Whe Came to America 
to Teach at the ithaca 
Conservatory 


Okmulgee, Okla. 


A Good Deal, Even Then 


Mme. Luisa ‘Tetrazzini filed a suit 
last week to recover $4,000 from the 
Oratorio Society of New York. Mme. 
Tetrazzini was engaged to sing at the 
Music Festival at the Seventy-first 
armory on April 11, for which she was 
to receive $4,000. When she appeared 
to carry out her part of the contract, 
she avers, she was informed that an- 
other singer had been engaged in her 
place. 

1920 


Very Sage Advice 
Alma Gluck gave a short informal 
talk at the Three Arts Club on Sun- 
day. She advised students “not to con- 
fine themselves to the study of one art, 


but to know as much as possible about 
the others, since one helps the other.” 


The Eternal Question 
Bodanzsky Finds No Ripe Native 
Scores. None of the Twenty Works 
Given Audition Chosen for Public 


Hearing. 
1920 


Carrying Owls to Athens? 

Damrosch Forces Make Paris Debut. 
Inaugurate European Tour with Con- 
cert at the Théatre National de 
L’Opéra. (The program included 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony; Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini Overture’; 
d’Indy’s ‘Istar’ Variations, and Ravel’s 
‘Daphnis et Chloé Suite). 


Leo Slezak, Czech Tenor, on a Holiday 
in Bavaria 
1920 
Who Shall Decide . . . etc. 


Londoner’s Dinner to Albert Coates 
Develops Tilt on National Opera. Con- 
ductor Points to Russia as Musical Ob- 
ject Lesson for England But Sir 
Thomas Beecham Cites His Own 
Repertoire in Retort. 


1920 
Far Indeed 
The recent death of Hortense 


Schneider in Paris at the age of eighty- 
two, reminds one how far the world 
has traveled from the lighter forms of 
opera popular under the Second Em- 
pire. 

1920 





of American Folk-Songs.) Of these, 1,838 
came as a gift from the American Record 
Company (Columbia, Brunswick, etc.), 
which presented all their Columbia Mas- 
terworks albums, opera albums as well as 
many others bearing the Columbia label. 
The new releases of the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany added 391 records, while significant 
gifts were received from the Gamut Re- 
cording Company and Mr. Harry Gen- 
nett.” Atrrep T. Marks 
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Chicago Education Council Questionnaire 
Gets Cross-Section of Audience Opinion 





2,500 Subscribers to Musical Arts 
Series List Occupations, Likes 
and Dislikes 


WH goes to piano concerts; aver- 
age age of concertgoer; artists 
preferred and similar pertinent infor- 
mation, promoted Ralph McCallister, 
director of the Adult Education Council, 
to distribute a questionnaire program to 
the audience at the final concert in 
March of the council’s series in Orches- 
tra Hall. 

Next Fall will be the fifth season of 
the Musical Arts Piano series sponsored 
by the Adult Education Council, it hav- 
ing gained in popularity with each suc- 
cessive season. The 2,500 or more sub- 
scribers present an interesting cross- 
section of the city’s population. 

The results of the first question as to 
whether more men or women attended, 
showed that two thirds of the audience 
was composed of women; but a second 
question as to the distribution of the 
patrons found that younger people sat 
in the gallery and here the men were 
in the majority. 


CHICAGO, May 20. 





There were sixty-nine different occu- 
pations represented, with housewives in 
the lead. Others listed included teachers, 
office workers, chemists and lawyers in 
that order. There was also a railroad 
engineer, a chauffeur and a psycholo- 
gist. Half the audience was from*twen- 
ty-six to forty. Three-fourths of the 
audience played or sang and eighty per- 
cent of these played the piano. The av- 
erage number of concerts attended dur- 
ing a season seemed to be about fif- 
teen or twenty. 


Ninety per-cent of the audience was 
in favor of presenting a young Chicago 
pianist in debut during the series. As to 
education, sixty per-cent were college 
graduates and thirty per-cent high 
school. Serkin, Gieseking, Rubinstein, 
Novaes and Casadesus was the popu- 
larity rating of these concert pianists. 


The final question as to three things 
which might improve the concerts, 
brought the following suggestions in 
order named: artist’s picture on pro- 
grams; non-rattling paper for pro- 
grams; doffing of women’s hats and to 
start promptly at 8:30 P.M. 
CHARLES QUINT 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1940 


Beethoven Association to Dissolve After 21 Years 





Organization Had Unique Place 
in New York’s Music—Noted 
Artists Gave Services Without 
Fee, Often Appearing in ‘All- 
Star’ Ensembles — Published 
Thayer’s ‘Life of Beethoven’ 


T a meeting of members of the Bee- 
A thoven Association held at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of 
May 12, it was voted to dissolve the 
organization which for twenty-one years 
has held a unique place in the music of 
New York. Certain technicalities re- 
mained, it was said, before the dissolu- 
tion could be considered final. 
Conceived partly as a means of com- 
bating post-war prejudices against Ger- 
man music, the founders turned to Bee- 
thoven as the great composer of his 
race who was indisputably international 
and who stood for the brotherhood of 
man. Of him was made a rallying point 
for a fraternity of musicians, whereby 
the foremost artists of the day could be 
brought together like amateurs of older 
times. Throughout its history, the art- 
ists who appeared on the Beethoven 
Association’s programs did so without 
fee, most celebrated virtuosi often play- 
ing together in “all-star” ensembles. 
Beginning with its first concert on 
the evening of Nov. 4, 1919, in Aeolian 
Hall, the Beethoven Association’s plan 
was to present only music by Beetho- 
ven. In the second season, music by 
other composers was admitted, begin 
ning with Brahms, who could be looked 
upon as Beethoven’s spiritual heir. But 
Beethoven continued to figure prepon- 
derantly for several seasons. Eventually 
came programs when the Beethoven 
representation was confined to a single 
work, with Mozart, Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms or others quite as 
liberally befriended. Later there were 
programs which were without any work 
by Beethoven. Among these were Ravel 


and Debussy commemorative programs. 

Harold Bauer, guiding spirit in the 
organization since its inception, was its 
first president and continued as presi- 
dent for twenty years. Besides appear- 
ing on many of its programs as soloist, 
accompanist and ensemble player, he 
came to be spoken of as “the world’s 
most celebrated page turner”, because 
of assuming this function for various 
other pianists. He was the association’s 
speech-maker and in other ways repre- 
sented it in its contact with the public. 

During its lifetime, practically every 
eminent musician of the era to visit 
America has appeared on the programs 
of the association, donating his or her 
services in the cause of music. For a 
number of years the concerts were 
moneymakers, with tickets much in de- 
mand, but of recent years there has been 
a falling off of interest on the part of the 
public and last autumn, after the resig- 
nation of Mr. Bauer as president, an- 
nouncement was made that the usual 
series of concerts would not be given 
during the season of 1939-40. 

A few years ago the association aban- 
doned its rooms in Forty-fourth Street for 
more capacious quarters in West Fifty- 
sixth Street. The house was given up 
about two months ago, since when the 
association has had no club headquarters. 
This has resulted in a problem of what 
disposal to make of the association’s library 
of more than 1,500 volumes, one of the 
finest Beethoven collections in existence. 
A plan is under consideration to house this 
library in the New York Public Library 
where it would be administered by the 
association. 

During the depression of 1932, 1933 and 
1934, the association gave more than $17,- 
000 for the relief of distressed musicians. 
It also made annual gifts of from $500 to 
$1,500 each to the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library for their 
musical collections. 

The association’s most outstanding con- 
tribution to musical literature was the pub- 
lication, in 1921, of the first edition in 
English of the late Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer’s ‘Life of Ludwig van Beethoven’, 
as completed by the late Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. The work, though written in 
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ee American musician available for position 
as teacher or head of vocal department in a college or con- 
servatory, on full or part time basis. 


Following my training in an American university, I spent four 
years as assistant to a famous voice teacher in Florence, and 
two years in Munich, where I gained prominence as solo repetiteur 


Since my return to America, I have been actively engaged teach- 
ing privately in New York and in Boston, in addition to con- 
ducting choral groups in concert and radio. Many of my com- 
positions, published by leading American firms, are frequently used 
in concert programs as well as radio broadcasts. 


My success has earned for me the highest regard as an instructor, 
and I believe my background has thoroughly equipped me to 
better serve students being trained by institutional methods. For 
personal interview or complete reference data, address Box 526, 
care of Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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English, was first published in German 
translation after Thayer’s death in 1897, 
The association also contributed funds 
to the building of the new Festspielhaus 
in Salzburg; to the Beethoven House in 
Bonn, the Schumann Museum in Zwickau, 
the London Philharmonic Society, the 
Amis du Conservatoire and Société de 
Musicologie in Paris, the Gesellschaft der 
Musik Freunde and Denkmaler der Ton- 
kunst in Vienna, and the MacDowell As- 
sociation. It also made contributions to- 
wards the publication of musical works 
both in the United States and abroad. 


While the musical standard of the con- 
certs has been upheld, there have not been, 
during the last few years, the “star casts” 
which at earlier concerts had such unusual 
public appeal. At the opening concert in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 4, 1919, when an 
all-Beethoven program was given, Mr. 
Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and Willem Wil- 
leke played the B Flat Trio. 

Mr, Thibaud played the Romance in F, 
accompanied by Mr. Bauer. Louis Svecen- 
ski joined the above in the E Flat Piano 
Quintet. John McCormack sang an aria 
from ‘The Mount of Olives’ and ‘Adelaide’. 

At the second concert Mischa Elman and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the A Minor 
sonata, Opus 23, with Elman also partici- 
pating in a performance of the Septet in 
E Flat, Opus 20. Florence Easton sang a 
group of Beethoven songs. 

The music heard at the third concert in- 
cluded the E Flat quartet, Opus 127, two 
movements of the ‘Kreutzer’ sonata, a trio 
for piano, flute and Bassoon (composed at 
Bonn when Beethoven was 16), two move- 
ments of a sonata for four hands (opus 6) 
and an unpublished gavotte. Among the 
artists were Bauer, Olga Samaroff, Hans 
Letz, Pablo Casals, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and the Flonzaley Quartette partici- 
pated in the fourth concert. The fifth pro- 
gram enlisted a chorus from the Schola 
Cantorum for the rarely heard cantata, 
‘On the Death of a Hero’ (Joseph II of 
Austria) ; a trio composed of Georges Bar- 
rére, Gustave Tinlot and Rene Pollain; 
George Hamlin in the song cycle ‘An die 
Ferne Geliebte’, and the “Turkish March 
and ‘Choruses of Dervishes’ from ‘The 
Ruins of Athens’ with Sam Franko con- 
ducting an orchestra. Rudolph Ganz played 
the early Rondo in B Fiat. 

At the final concert of the first season 
seats on the stage were necessary. Fritz 
Kreisler appeared with Messrs. Bauer and 


Willeke as an ensemble player in the 
‘Geister’’ (D Mayor) Trio, and with 
Messrs. Letz, Willeke, Svecenski and 


Kreiner, in the C Major String Quintet. 
Concerts were held in Aeolian Hall until 
the season of 1925-26, when they were 
given in Town Hall, the scene of the an- 
nual series of events since that time. 





In a contest marking the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death in 1927, Harold Bauer 
and Walter Damrosch played a two-piano 
arrangement of Beethoven’s Grand Fugue 
and eleven pianists took part in the com- 
poser’s thirty-three variations on a waltz 
of Diabelli. They were Mr. Bauer, James 
Friskin, Wilhelm Fuertwaengler, Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, 
Yolanda Mero, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Har- 
old Randolph, Ernest Schelling and Sigis- 
mond Stojowski. 

In a program on April 30, 1933, Huber- 
man, Bauer, Siloti, Kochanski, Casals and 
Heifetz were heard in trios and quartets. 
A notable performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Carnival des Animaux’ was given under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch, the players 
being Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Ethel Cave- 
Cole, Friedberg, Hutcheson, Josef and Rosa 
Lhevinne, Pattison, Schelling Cadek, Gor- 
don, Harmati, Kraueter, Persinger, Silver- 
man, Stoessel, Kornstein, Kortschak, 
Robyn, Britt, Benditzky, Durieux, Russell, 
Fortier, Blaisdell and Langenus. Carlos 
Salzedo played the celesta and Carl Deis 
the xylophone. 

Participating in another performance of 
the ‘Carnival of the Animals’ (April 6, 
1936) were William Kroll, David Manko- 
witz, Nicholas Moldavan, Naoum Bendit- 
zky, Anselme Fortier, Walter Damrosch, 
Olin Downes, Georges Barrére, Gustave 
Langenus, Frank Sheridan and Carlos 
Salzedo. 


Many Notables Participate 


A partial list of the soloists and ensem- 
bles that took part in the association’s 
concerts during its twenty years of concerts 
includes : 


Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Willem Wil- 
leke, Louis Svecenski, John McCormack, Mischa 
Elman, lorence Easton, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Hans Letz, Olga Samaroff, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Pablo Casals, The Flonzaley Quartet, 
Georges Barrére, Gustave Tinlot, René Pollain, 
George Hamlin, Rudolph Ganz, Fred Patton, 
Fritz Kreisler, London String Quartet, George 
Meader, Albert Spalding, Hans Kindler, Leopold 
Godowsky, Coenraad V. Bos, Eva_ Gauthier, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Ernest Hutcheson, Hugo Kort- 
schak, Mischa Levitzki, Reinhold Warlich, Josef 
Hofmann, Julia Kulp, Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. 

Bronislaw Huberman, Louis Graveure, Ernest 
Schelling, Elena Gerhardt, Alexander Siloti, Paul 
Kochanski, Jascha Heifetz, Susan Metcalfe 
Casals, Willem Bachus, Alexander Schmuller, 
Frank Kneisel, Mischel Piastro, Artur Bodanzky, 
Felix Salmond, The Wendling String Quartet of 


Stuttgart, Arthur Rubinstein, Albert Stoessel, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Sigrid Onegin, Artur 
Schnabel, Therese Schnabel, Erno Dohnanyi, 


Myra Hess, Walter Damrosch. 
solina Giannini, Frederic Lamond, Katharine 
Goodson, Claire Dux, Francis Rogers, Yolanda 
Meré, Georges Enesco, Elly Ney, Carl Flesch, 
Carl Friedberg, Lionei Tertis, Fraser Gange, 
Harold Samuel, Lenox, String Quartet, Helen 
Stanley, Sigismund Stojowski, Percy Grainger, 
Reinald Werrenrath, May Mukle, Leopold Auer, 
ames Friskin, Aurelio Giorni, Carlos Salzedo, 
uis Persinger, Lewis Richards, Harold Ran- 
dolph, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, Samuel Gard- 

ner, Anna Case, Irene Scharrer. 

The English Singers, The Curtis Quartet, 
Greta Torpadie. oe Friedmann, Joseph Szigeti, 
The Little Symphony, Lauritz Melchoir, Povla 
Frijsh, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Benno oisei- 
witsch, Hart House String Quartet, Yelli D’Aran 
yi, Lea Luboshutz, Charles M. Courboin, Car! 
Flesch, Edouard Dethier, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Frank La Forge, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Lynwood Farnum, Société des Instruments An- 
ciens, Katherine Bacon, Toscha Seidel, Evsei 
Beloussoff, Hulda Lashanska, Pro-Arte String 


Quartet. 

Louis Persinger, Nina Koshetz, The Lener 
Quartet, The Roth Quartet, Arthur Loesser, 
Nicholas Medtner, Paul Reimers, The New York 
String Quartet, Lucile Lawrence, Nadia Reisen- 
berg, The Musical Art Quartet, The Brosa String 
Quartet of London, Harriet Cohen, Winfred Chris- 
tie, Aguilar Lute Quartet, Iwan D’Archambeau, 
The Gordon String Quartet, Budapest String 
Quartet, Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Merle Al 
cock, Carl Deis, Harry Kaufman. 

Yvonne Gall, Leo Ornstein, Jeannette Vreeland, 
Richard Crooks, The Barrére Ensemble, Maria 
Kurenko, Perolé String uartet, Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Ninon Vallin, Bruno Walter, Elisa- 


beth Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, Lucretia 
Bori, Aida Doninelli, Sophie Braslau, Marek 
Windheim, Richard Bonelli, Adamo  Didur, 


Ethel Cave-Cole, Frances Blaisdell, Egon Petri, 
Grete Stueckgold, Rose Bampton, John Charles 
Thomas, Friedrich Schorr, Lily Pons, Gregor 
Piotigorsky, Rosa Ponselle, twenty-seven musi- 
cians from the Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York, conducted by Arturo Toscanani. 

American Society of Ancient Instruments, Ria 
Ginster, osé turbi, Enid Szantho, Olin 
Downes, arles Hackett, Ruth Breton, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, Gertrud Wettergren, Ruth 
Slenczynski, Gaspar Cassado, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Manuel Quiroga, Curtis String Quartet, 
Yella Pessl, Coolidge String Quartet, Jesus M. 
Sanroma, Erica Morini, Adolf Busch, Raymonds 
Delaunois, Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1940 


STEWART LAUNCHES 
PROMENADE SERIES 


Grainger and Swarthout Soloists 
on Initial Programs—To 
Give New Works 

Toronto, May 20.—At the opening 
concert of the Promenade Symphony 


Orchestra on May 2, an audience of 
nearly 8,000 filled every available seat 








Reginald Stewart, Founder and Permanent 
Conductor of the Toronto Promenade Sym- 
phony 


of the Arena of the University of To- 
ronto. It was the largest audience ever 
assembled to hear a major musical con- 
cert in this city and several thousand 
were unable to gain admittance. 

Reginald Stewart, founder and per- 
manent conductor, presented Percy 
Grainger, pianist, as soloist with the 
orchestra in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 
2, in G Minor. Other works were Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G Minor by Mozart; 
‘Romanian Rhapsody’ by Enesco, and 
the Overture to Glinka’s ‘Russlan and 
Ludmilla’. 


Second House Also Sold Out 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, 
was soloist at the second Promenade 
concert on May 9. Another capacity 
house, sold out days in advance, gave 
the soloist and orchestra a warm ova- 
tion. Miss Swarthout, who has sung in 
concert in this city, sang two selections 
from ‘Carmen’ and a group of French 
and English songs. Marking the cente- 
nary of the birth of Tchaikovsky, the 
orchestra gave an impressive perform- 
ance of his Fourth Symphony. 

The present season, which is the sev- 
enth in the history of the orchestra, will 
extend over six months. Twenty-four 
concerts will be given and assisting art- 
ists will appear with the orchestra. 
Among soloists already announced are: 
Mischel Piastro, Joseph Schuster, 
Magda Tagliafero and Ellen Ballon, 
pianists; and Jan Peerce, tenor. Mr. 
Stewart plans to include on his pro- 
grams works by contemporary com- 
posers and in many cases these will be 
first Canadian performances. 

. Rosert H, RoBerts 





Benjamin Grosbayne to Conduct 
Palestine Symphony 
After conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony in Symphony Hall in Boston on 
Harvard night, May 13, Benjamin 
Grosbayne, American conductor, plans 


to leave for Europe, whence he will go 
to conduct the Palestine Symphony for 
a series of ten concerts this Summer, 
barring Mediterranean conflict. Mr. 
Grosbayne will be the first native Ameri- 
can to appear on the podium with this 
orchestra. 

Mr. Grosbayne will also take along 
works by native composers and include 
them on his programs. 


PHILADELPHIANS GIVE 
FESTIVAL IN TORONTO 


Ormandy Leads Orchestra in 
All-Tchaikovsky and Miscel- 
laneous Concerts 


Toronto, May 18.—Bringing to a 
close in Massey Hall a season rich in 
orchestral music, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy re- 
turned for its annual Spring Festival 
on May 6 and 7. Sold-out houses gave 
orchestra and conductor a warm wel- 
come. The feature of this year’s festi- 
val was the all-Tchaikovsky program on 
May 7, the centenary of the composer’s 
birth in 1840. 

Mr. Ormandy had selected the Sere- 
nade for String Orchestra, Op. 48; the 
Overture-Fantasy, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
and Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 
64. Following the playing of the Sym- 
phony, orchestra and conductor received 
an ovation from the audience. Mr. Or- 
mandy was repeatedly recalled to share 
with the members of the orchestra the 
expressions of enthusiasm. The concert 
was one of rare distinction. 

On May 6, the conductor offered two 
chorale-preludes of Bach; Sibelius’s 
‘The Swan of Tuonela’; suite from “The 
Machine Man’ by Zador; the Scherzo 
from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ by Berlioz and 
the Second Suite from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloé’, For its major contribution 
the orchestra gave an inspiring per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Ropert H. Roperts 


DELL FUNDS RAISED 














Subscribe Half of Basic Amount at 
Philadelphia Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Funds to 
the amount of $15,000 towards the nec- 
essary $30,000 basic maintenance fund 
for the 1940 season at Robin Hood Dell 
were raised at a dinner at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on May 8. 

The dinner, given by the Committee 
of Three Hundred—Friends of Robin 
Hood Dell, was attended by several 
hundred. Benjamin Ludlow served as 
toastmaster and Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
president of Robin Hood Concerts, de- 
livered the principal address, outlining 
the plans for the series of eight weeks 
and discussing the methods of financing. 
A number of the conductors and solo- 
ists were present as guests of honor. 

In addition to the soloists announced 
some weeks ago, the Dell management 
announces appearances of Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Marian Anderson, Hilda Burke, 
and Armand Tokatyan, vocalists; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Oscar Levant, and 
Alec Templeton, pianists, and Fray and 
Braggiotti, duo-pianists. W.E. S. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1940 


ALL STAR SERIES CONCLUDES IN ATLANTA 





Philadelphia Orchestra Under 
Ormandy Is Last Event— 
Anderson Is Heard 


ATLANTA, GA., May 15.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor, brought to a gala close the 
current season of the All-Star Concert 
Series, Marvin McDonald, manager, on 
May 1. 

Mr. Ormandy and his men presented 
a program consisting of two Bach 
Chorale-Preludes, the Franck ‘Sym- 
phony in D Minor’, Zador’s ‘Suite from 
the ballet, “The Machine-Man’, Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’ and Strauss’s ‘The Emperor 
Waltz’. The audience of some 5,000 
wrought thunderous applause and Mr. 
Ormandy smilingly responded with 
many encores. 

Marian Anderson, a favorite with At- 
lanta audiences, was presented as an 
added feature by Marvin McDonald, on 
May 4, at the City Auditorium. She 
drew a capacity house and was ap- 
plauded vociferously. 

The Young Artists’ Club, a division 
of the Atlanta Music Club, added bril- 
liancy to its mother-club’s silver anni- 
versary celegration with a recital at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, 
on April 30. Elizabeth Jackson is the 
president of the club. Mozelle Horton 
Young, music editor of The Constitu- 
tion, and Alice Gray Harrison were 
chairmen of the presentation. Appear- 
ing in solo were Hazel Weems, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Nell Thurman, 
pianist; J. T. Pittman, pianist; Irene 
Leftwich, pianist; Tallulah Codington 
Reed, pianist, and the string quartet 
consisting of Hazel Weems,, first violin ; 
Elizabeth Jackson, second violin; Lor- 
elie Tait, viola; Elenor Hodges, ’cello, 
and Mozelle Horton Young at the 
piano. 

The seventeenth annual observance of 
National Music Week, May 5-11, locally 
sponsored by the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce of Atlanta, Carolyn Seivers, 
president, and Helen Knox Spain, gen- 
eral chairman, was acclaimed a brilliant 
success. Featured programs included 
the~ presentation of Catherine Carver, 
pianist on the opening program, with 
Bonita Crowe, pianist-composer; Her- 
bert Allison, pianist, and the Atlanta 
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Civic Orchestra, Walter Sheets, con- 
ductor, and closing the week with the 
Atlanta Philharmonic, Georg Fr. 
Lindner conductor, and the Atlanta 
Music Club Chorus, Haskell Boyter, 
director. 

A Sunrise Song Service, conducted 
by Dean Raimundo De Ovies, with 100 
school children forming a human cross 
on the hillside of the Cathedral of Saint 
Philip, and a Sunset Song Service, 
conducted by Lt. Commissioner Wil- 
liam Arnold, on the campus of the Sal- 
vation Army Training School were 
events of the opening day. Others were 
the singing of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ under 
Mrs. Kurt Mueller; Hymn Festival, 
directed by Charles A. Sheldon, Jr.; an 
Accordion Ensemble of 100 perform- 
ers, Bob Burns, director, many private 
recitals and special programs by the 
civic clubs. 

Heten Knox SPAIN 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Koussevitzky Conducts Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky Works 
at Final Concerts 


Boston, May 20.—This month has 
seen the closing of the Boston Sym- 
phony season until next Fall. Some of 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s plans have matured, 
others have been of necessity, given up 
for the time being because of the unset- 
tled conditions abroad. The final pair 
of Friday-Saturday concerts marked the 
conclusion of the tribute which the or- 
chestra has this year paid to Tchaikov- 
sky. 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36..... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 
Tchaikovsky 

This bracketing of Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky brought into sharp con- 
trast the methods of the two men in 
achieving virtually the same ends, The 
Tchaikovsky work won an ovation for 
conductor and orchestra which lasted 
for many minutes, and included not 
only applause but cheers and stamping 
of feet. 

Among the new works which Dr. 
Koussevitzky has offered us the past 
season and which received a first per- 
formance in Boston were George Foot’s 
‘In Praise of Winter’, Howard Han- 
son’s Symphony No. 3, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill’s Concertino for String 
Orchestra and the Lopatnikoff Sym- 
phony No. 2, Op. 24. First perform- 
ances at these concerts have been given 
the Bloch Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra (Joseph Szigeti, soloist), Hin- 
demith’s Violin Concerto (Richard 
Burgin, soloist), Ibert’s Concertino for 
Saxophone (Sigurd Rascher, soloist), 
Koutzen’s Concerto for Five solo in- 
struments, the Piano Concerto by Pis- 
ton (J. M. Sanroma, pianist), Poot’s 
‘Overture Joyeuse’, Prokofieff’s ’Cella 
Concerto, Op. 58 (Gregor Piatigorsky, 
soloist), Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Mozart, Op. 132, by Max 
Reger, the Overture to ‘La Gazza 
Ladra’ by Rossini, William Schuman’s 
‘American Festival Overture’, the tone 
poem, ‘Lemminkainen’s Homeward 








Journey’, Op. 22, by Sibelius, Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Jeu de Cartes’, the Symphonie 
Concertante for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 60, by Szymanowski (Jan Smeter- 
lin, pianist), and Toch’s Pinocchio, A 
Merry Overture. 

Perhaps another year, Dr. Koussevit- 





NEWLYWEDS 
Adele Marcus, Pianist and Daughter of the 
Late Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Marcus of Los An- 
geles, and Fritz Kitzinger, Conductor, Coach 
and Accompanist, Who Were Married in 


New Yerk on May 9? 





zky may find it expedient to bring for- 
ward some of the works of Mozart 
which have not been heard at these 
concerts for some time and which were 
scheduled for performance this year, 
according to advance notices at the be- 
ginning of the season. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





Sittler to Lecture on Bach Mass in 
Berea 


Berea, O., May 20.—In preparation 
for the annual Bach Festival at the 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., pastor of 
the Messiah Lutheran Church, Cleve- 
land Heights, will lecture on the B 
Minor Mass, which is to be given on 
June 8. 





ORCHESTRA OPENS 
NEW YORK BUREAU 


Philadelphia Association Creates 
Office for Reception of 
Subscriptions 


For the first time in its history, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association has 
established a New York office, located 
at 29 East 69th Street, known as Your 
Secretary, Inc., where subscriptions for 
the 1940-41 season may be received. 

The season of ten Tuesday evening 
concerts at Carnegie Hall will open on 
Oct. 15 next, with Eugene Ormandy as 
conductor. On Nov. 12, Mr. Ormandy 
will again conduct and Beveridge Web- 
ster, pianist, will be the soloist. Leo- 
pold Stokowski will wield the baton at 
the third program on Dec. 4, and Mr. 
Ormandy will conduct the succeed- 
ing four concerts in the series, with 
Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, as the 
soloist on Dec. 17; Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist, on Jan. 7; Ezio Pinza, bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera, on Jan. 28, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist, on Feb. 11. 

José Iturbi will be the soloist and will 
also conduct the program on Feb. 25; 
Eugene Ormandy will return to the 
podium at Carnegie Hall-on March 11, 
when Helen Traubel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be the featured 
artist. The final concert of the 1940-41 
season will take place gn April 1, with 
Leopold Stokowski conducting 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt is chairman 
of the new advisory board, and the 
other members are Mrs. David K. E. 
Bruce, Mrs. Alexander McLanahan, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Watson, Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt and Messrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, C. Alison Scully and Adrian 
Van Sinderen. 








WASHINGTON HEARS 


NBC Symphony Plays Before 
Delegates of American Scien- 
tific Congress 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The 
Department of State arranged a special 
treat for the delegates to the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress on May 
14—a concert by Arturo Toscanani and 
the NBC Symphony. The treat was 
presented, it should be quickly added, 
through the courtesy of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

While the event was in honor of the 
visiting scientists, representing all the 
countries in North and South America, 
the program was not presented exclu- 
sively to them. A large number of 
Washingtonians also received invita- 
tions, and Constitution Hall was filed 
to capacity when Toscanini raised his 
baton. 





American Works Given ° 


The official character of the gala con- 
cert was revealed at the outset when 
the orchestra played the National An- 
them. Mr. Toscanini made no attempt 
to represent all the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics on his program. How- 
ever, two American composers had 
compositions played. North America 
was represented by Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for Strings, and South America 
by ‘Batuque Danza di Negri’ by Oscar 
Lorenzo Fernandez of Brazil. 

The program actually rested on a 
firm foundation of Beethoven and 
Brahms. The conductor selected the 


TOSCANINI CONCERT 


‘Egmont’ Overture, and the Brahms 
Symphony No. 1 for his classical fare, 
and for modern music Toscanini gave 
Richard Strtuss’s ‘Don Juan’ and 
Maurice Ravel’s ‘La Valse’. NBC de- 
scribed this concert as the last Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony will 
play in the United ‘States before sailing 
for South America on May 30. 
Jay WAaAtLz 





Opera Goal Attained 





(Continued from page 3) 


Club, $20,429. 

Individuals, music clubs, opera asso- 
ciations in other cities, including Bos- 
ton, Northern Ohio, Baltimore and Dal- 
las, and similar organizations, $61,- 
186.95, 


Two Last-Minute Gifts 


Two last-minute gifts, which, with 
the Carnegie Corporation’s large dona- 
tion of $50,000, sent the fund past the 
$1,000,000 goal were $5,000 from the 
Boston Opera Association and $500 
from the students of the Juilliard 
School of Music. The Boston Opera 
Association previously had contributed 
$1,000, and the Juilliard Foundation 
$70,000. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
fund, praised his associates, paying 
special tribute to Mrs. August Belmont, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild; David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
radio committee; and Mr. Bliss. 














‘MANZONI REQUIEM’ 
GIVEN IN SCRANTON 


Sebastian Leads Philharmonic 
and Chorus in Verdi Work— 
Noted Soloists Appear 

ScrANTON, Pa., May 20.—A record 
audience attended the performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ at Masonic 
Temple on May 7 by the combined Phil- 
harmonic Chorus and Orchestra under 
the direction of George Sebastian. Gou- 
nod Evans, chorus conductor, presented 
his choir of 200 in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram preceding the Mass. Three cho- 
ruses were sung and Florence Morgan 
Harris, local soprano, offered Schu- 
bert’s ‘Omnipotence’. 

The soloists in the ‘Requiem’ were 
Jean Tennyson, Suzanne Sten, Arthur 
Carron and Norman Cordon, all of 
whom elicited much praise and received 
their meed of applause at the close. Cho- 
rus and orchestra were in excellent 
form, and Mr. Sebastian conducted with 
authority. The work will be given by 
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Larry Gordon 


SOLOISTS AND CONDUCTOR AT SCRANTON 
(Left to Right) Arthur Carron, Tenor; Jean Tennyson, Soprano; George Sebastian, Conductor; 
Suzanne Sten, Mezzo-Soprano, and Norman Cordon, Bass, Who Appeared with the Scranton 
Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra in the Presentation of the 'Manzoni Requiem’ 


this ensemble at Robin Hood Dell, Phil- 
adelphia, on June 24. Olin Downes, 
New York Times music critic, who has 
attended several Scranton musicales, 
delivered an illuminating address on 
Verdi’s music to the Mass, and said that 
Mr. Sebastian’s conception of the work 
was admirable. 
Maennerchor Sings 

The Scranton Junger Maennerchor, 
100 voices, gave its Spring concert on 
May 13 at the Temple Theatre. David 
Jenkins was conductor and Edewelyn 
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CORNELL COLLEGE, IA., 





Stock Conducts Chicago Sym- 
phony in Two Programs— 
Music from Bach B Minor 
Mass Sung — Hofmann Gives 
Recital 


Mount VERNON, I[A., May 20.—Four 
concerts made up the forty-second an- 
nual May Music Festival program at 
Cornell College from May 9 to 11. Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, presented the first 
concert on Thursday, followed by a 
two-part program on Friday of ex- 
cerpts from the Bach B Minor Mass 
and a recital of chamber music by the 
Chicago Little Symphony. The climax 
of the festival came on Saturday with 
two concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
led by Dr. Frederick Stock. 

The program of Josef Hofmann was 
enthusiastically received. For the audi- 
ence, Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat was 
particularly delightful. His muscular 
control, accuracy, speed, and clarity of 
touch gave to his musical expression an 
almost sculptural feeling. 


Lange Heads Little Symphony 

In the second concert on Friday, 
Hans Lange directed the Chicago Little 
Symphony in a program of chamber 
music. The small ensemble revealed 
perfection in three works: Handel’s 
Concerto in G Minor for Oboe and 
Strings, Sinfonia Concertante for Vio- 
lin and ’Cello by J. S. Bach, and Prel- 
ude to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
for chamber orchestra by Helfer—the 
first award composition of the 1939 
Paderewski prize competition. 

At the second half of the program, 
Hans Lange directed the Little Sym- 


Jones accompanist. There was a very 
large audience and the chorus sang ex- 
cellently. The soloist was Amri Galli- 
Campi, now of New York, a native of 
this city, and a great favorite. Her ac- 
companist was Russell Snively Gilbert. 
She made a profound impression in 
‘Caro Nome’ by Verdi; ‘Ach ich liebte’ 
from Mozart’s ‘Serail’ and Densmore’s 
‘The Voice and the Flute’, with Josiah 
Thomas playing the obbligato. Great 
success attended both concerts. 


Dr. D. E. yowss 


HOLDS MAY FESTIVAL 


phony and the 150-voice Cornell Col- 
lege Oratorio Society with four solo- 
ists in excerpts from the Bach Mass. 
The Bach work has become a tradition 
at this college festival, and this was the 
fourth consecutive year of perform- 
ance. Seven choruses, four arias, and 
two duets were given. Joseph Victor 
Laderoute, Canadian-American tenor, 
won particular praise for his singing 
of the aria ‘Benedictus’ and the tenor 
part of ‘Domine Deus’ in duet with 
Thelma Von Eisenhauer, Detroit so- 
prano. 

Two concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony filled the last day of the festival. 
Outstanding on the Saturday afternoon 
program were the vivid Schubert C 
Major Symphony and the rollicking 
Ballade “Tam O’Shanter’ by the Ameri- 
can composer, George W. Chadwick. In 
the evening concert the Russian com- 
poser Muradeli’s First Symphony had 
its third United States performance. 
The work stirred the audience. 

Although Wagner was the last com- 
poser represented upon the 107th con- 
cert by the orchestra at a Cornell College 
Festival, Dr. Stock did not dismiss his 
audience until the traditional ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ had been played. From 
the moment of his first appearance at 
the festival when he waves to the audi- 
ence to be seated with the words, “I am 
not the Star-Spangled Banner”, Dr. 
Stock is the festival favorite. 





Sally Leff Fulfills Engagements as 
Accompanist 
Recent engagements of Sally Leff, 
coach and accompanist, included ap- 
pearances as accompanist for Sydney 
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Raynor, tenor, at a White House Mu- 
sicale in Washington, D. C., and for 
Annamary Dickey, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Miss Leff also 
was heard as accompanist for Guilio 
Gari, tenor of the St. Louis Opera Com- 
pany, in Atlantic City, N. J. 





Hudson County Chorus Sings in 
Trenton, N. J. 

TRENTON, N. J., May 20.—Adele 
Rankin conducted the People’s Civic 
Chorus of Hudson County at the New 
Jersey Federation meeting in Trenton 
on April 20, leading the massed 
choruses. The People’s Civic Chorus 
has been re-engaged to appear in the 
Summer at Crest Haven Memorial 
Park, 





Hilda Burke Sings at Convention 

Hilda Burke, American soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
soloist on the Silver Jubilee Convention 
program of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America at Madison 
Square Garden on the morning of May 
15. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
EXTENDS CAMPAIGN 


71.13 Per Cent Reported Gain at 
Final Luncheon—Water Gate 
Concerts Planned 


WasuineoTon, D. C., May 20.—The 
National Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion has extended its sustaining fund 
campaign in order to obtain the full 
amount of the $107,600 goal set to 
finance the organization’s 1940-41 
season. 

At a final report luncheon on May 16, 
the date originally set for the official 
close of the drive, a total of $76,882.46 
was pledged. This figure represented 
71.13 per cent of the goal. 

The campaign force, led by A. F. E. 
Horn, at that time decided to continue 
their efforts for another six days, and 
formally end the campaign May 22. 
Both Mr. Horn and L. Corrin Strong, 
president of the association, expressed 
confidence that the additional amount 
necessary to put the campaign over its 
goal could be obtained by that time. 

Strong announced ‘that outdoor con- 
certs at the Potomac Water Gate are 
assured—if the campaign goal is 
reached. An anonymous donor has of- 
fered to give the additional sum needed 
to present the Summer symphonies, if 
the $107,600 for next Winter’s concerts 
is pledged. 

At an annual meeting the association, 
also held on May 16, six members of 
the board of directors of the Orchestra 
Association whose terms expired this 
year, were re-elected. They are Mary 
B. Adams, Mrs. Robert .Woods Bliss, 
Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, Mr. Charles W. 
Eliot II, Mrs. Reeve Lewis and Mrs. 
Edwin B. Parker. Mrs, Foster Adams 
was elected to the board to fill the va- 
cany created by the resignation recently 
of Paul Wilstach. 

Mr. Strong was re-elected president 
of the association, and Walter Bruce 
Howe and John Rowland Hill, vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. 

Jay WatLz 


BALLET THEATRE PLANS 
SUMMER APPEARANCES 











Company Will Be Seen in Philadelphia 
and New York—Practice Quarters 
Are Established 


The Ballet Theatre, which made its 
debut in New York this season, will ap- 
pear at the Robin Hood Dell in Phila- 
delphia on June 24 and 25, and at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York on 
June 27 and 28, July 15 and 16, and 
Aug. 1 and 2. Requests from other com- 
munities have resulted in negotiations 
to send out small units to present some 
of the works in the repertory which are 
practicable for a tour of this sort. 

The company has established Summer 
practice quarters in New York. In re- 
sponse to many requests, the manage- 
ment has scheduled several perform- 
ances of Antony Tudor’s ‘Judgment: of 
Paris’ for the Summer season. Other 
works which were not seen during the 
se2z,on last Winter will also be pre- 
pared. 








Eighth Annual 


Bach Festival 


Berea, On10 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY, JUNE 7 & 8, 1940 
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Fifth Biennial May Festival Brings 


Opera and Oratorio to Charleston 





George P. Hamilton 


TAKING PART IN THE CHARLESTON FESTIVAL 
Principals in the Charleston Festival Are (Left to Right) Walter Heerman, Conductor and 
Musical Director; Florence Wenzel, Soprano; Pauline Pierce, Mezzo-Soprano; Helen Ziebold, 
Vice-President and General Director of the Festival Association, and William Hain, Tenor 


Walter Heerman, Festival Di- 
rector, Conducts Gala Perform- 
ance of ‘Cavalleria’ and 
Haydn’s ‘The Seasons’—Noted 
Soloists Appear 


By Jack MAURICE 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 17. 

IETRO MASCAGNI’S ‘Cavalleria 

Rusticana’ received a gala fiftieth 
anniversary performance in English on 
May 11 in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium as the May Festival closed its 
fifth biennial and most ambitious pro- 
gram of opera, oratorio and instrumen- 
tal music. The opera production came 
within six days of falling on the exact 
anniversary of its first performance at 
Rome, May 17, 1890. 

For the occasion the Festival Asso- 
ciation imported distinguished soloists 
to join with the Charleston Civic or- 
chestra and chorus. Florence Wenzel, 
Cincinnati soprano, was the Santuzza, 
to whose recreation Miss Wenzel 
brought a voice of tonal beauty and 
sweeping dramatic power. William 
Hain, New York tenor, was the Turiddu, 
and an exceptionally effective one, 
especially in the purely lyric moments 
of. the part. Pauline Pierce of New 
York sang Lucia and duplicated a suc- 
cess she scored earlier in a solo group 
that displayed her pleasing voice to 
much better advantage. Elise B. Coney 
as Lola and J. M. Craigo as Alfio, both 
of Charleston, capably rounded out the 
cast. 

Walter Heerman, first ’cellist of the 
Cincinnati Symphony and music direc- 
tor for the entire festival, was the con- 
ductor. He commanded his forces 
through a compact, intense reading. 
There were repeated curtain calls for 
the entire company. 


Bricht Plays Mozart Concerto 
The concert opened with the Overture 
to Mozart’s ‘The Magic Flute’ and con- 
tinued with the same composer’s Con- 
certo in D‘ Minor for piano and or- 
chestra. In the last, Natasha Elizabeth 


Bricht, formerly of Vienna and now a 
resident of Charleston, was the soloist. 
To her task she brought ample technical 
equipment and, more importantly, the 
insight needed for the projection of the 
Romanza’s delicate, sad poetry. 

The festival began on May 8 with the 
first local performance of Haydn’s “The 
Seasons’. The soloists were Agnes 
Davis, soprano; Gean Greenwell, bass, 
and Mr. Hain, all of New York. They 
were singly pleasing and admirably 
adapted to their ensemble roles. The 
chorus and orchestra under Mr. Heer- 
man were in excellent form. 

The second concert featured a chorus 
of 400 school children in D’Indy’s can- 
tata, ‘Mary Magdalene’, with Miss 
Pierce as soloist. As an added treat for 
the largely juvenile audience, the pro- 
gram included Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnival 
of the Animals’. Helen Ziebold and 
Margaret Mearns, Charleston pianists, 
joined with the orchestra in a witty, 
capable performance that delighted the 
young listeners and not a few of their 
parents. 


NEW FRIENDS REPORT 








Hirschmann Characterizes Past Season 
as One of Organization’s Most 
Successful 

The orchestra of the New Friends of 
Music gave a dinner for its conductor, 
Fritz Stiedry, and for I. A. Hirschmann, 
founder and president of the New 
Friends, at the Hotel Algonquin on 
May 14, at which Mr. Hirschmann 
characterized this season as one of the 
most successful which the organization 
has enjoyed in its four years. He said 
that there had been a deficit of only 
$1,347.84 for the year. Twenty concerts 
were given in Town Hall and Carnegie 
Hall and thirteen additional events were 
presented on the road and in New York. 

Other speakers at the dinner were 
Mr. Stiedry, Mrs. Alfred F. Hess, 
chairman of the orchestra committee, 
Robert Sterne, of the musicians’ union, 
and members of the orchestra. The 
Town Hall series had a surplus of 








$384.49. The orchestra had a deficit of 
$5,041.18, but this was reduced by 
$3,308.85 through royalties on record- 
ings and income from broadcasting 
tees, 


NEWARK SALUTES 
BACH B MINOR MASS 


Rodney Saylor Conducts New 
Jersey Bach Society in 
Seventh Performance 


Newark, N. J., May 20.—The 
seventh annual performance of the Mass 
in B Minor was given by the Bach So- 
ciety of New Jersey under Rodney Say- 
lor at the Mosque Theatre on April 30. 
The soloists were Marjorie McClung, 
soprano; Joan Peebles, contralto; Har- 
desty Johnson, tenor, and Wellington 
Ezekiel, bass, the last two new to local 
audiences. 

The WPA Symphony, conducted by 
Fritz Mahler, gave a concert at the 
Arts High School. Participating also 
were the school’s chorus under Mariane 
Beane, and Beatrice Heyman, pianist. 
The program contained Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia, Smetana’s ‘Moldau’, 
and Daniel Gregory Mason’s English 
Folk Songs Suite. The composer was 
called to the platform to acknowledge 
the plaudits of the audience. 


White Directs Festival 
Clarence Cameron White directed the 


first performance of the Folk Song Fes- 
tival Chorus at the Mosque Theatre re- 
cently. The chorus of 500 Negro voices 
was heard in a varied program. The 
violin soloist was Harriet Davidson. 
In commemoration of the Tchaikov- 
sky Centennial the Griffith Music 
Foundation presented a collection of 
Tchaikovsky recordings to the Newark 
Public Library. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Mrs. P. O. Griffith, president 
of the Foundation, and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. PHILIP GORDON 











Barer to Extend South American Tour 

Although he will not depart for his 
South American concert tour until early 
June, Simon Barer’s tour has been ex- 
tended for one month. The pianist, 
booked for twenty-eight concerts in Rio 
de Janiero, Bella Horizonte, San Paolo, 
Montivideo, Buenos Aires and Men- 
doza, will add several west coast capi- 
tals to his engagements beginning with 
Santiago in Chile. 





Balokovic to Play in Tulsa 


Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, will make 
his first appearance in Oklahoma on 
July 30 when he will be soloist on the 
Starlight Concert series with the Tulsa 
Symphony, conducted by Jerzy Boja- 
nowsky, at the Skelley Stadium in 
Tulsa. 
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Manager to Observe Anniversary 





Fred M. Gee, Impresario of Win- 
nipeg, Will Mark Thirteenth 
Year in Field During Season 
of 1940-41 


WINNIPEG, CAN., May 20. 


RED M. GEE, of Winnipeg, will 

celebrate his thirtieth anniversary 
as a concert-manager, during the com- 
ing season. In May 1911, he managed 
the first Winnipeg recital of Mischa 
Elman. In March 1941, Mischa Elman 
is scheduled to play in Winnipeg under 
the same management. 

Fred Gee was born in Cardiff, 
Wales, of English parents in 1882. His 
father, Nelson Gee, was a well-known 
organist, having officiated for many 
years as organist of Llandaff Cathedral. 
Fred Gee studied piano and organ as a 
boy and sang in a church choir from the 
age of eight. He heard all the great 
artists who visited his home town by 
obtaining a job as a program-seller. 

In 1902 he came to Winnipeg, where 
he has resided ever since. Mr. Gee for 
many years was engaged in the musical 
profession, as church organist, choir- 
master, concert accompanist and piano 
teacher. He has accompanied many 
celebrated artists at their Winnipeg re- 
citals, in addition to making several 
extensive tours through the western 
and central United States and Western 
Canada. 


Concerts Were Given in Church 


Between 1911 and 1927, while still a 
professional musician, he presented 
many internationally famous artists in 
Winnipeg, including Kreisler, Rach- 
maninoff, Elman, Joseph Bonnet, Mar- 
cel Dupré, Josef Lhevinne, Louis Grave- 
ure and Galli-Curci. In 1927 he dis- 
missed his class of pupils and decided 
to present a series of concerts on a sub- 
scription basis. Seven artists were en- 
gaged and the concerts were given in a 
church, there being no other suitable 
hall available at that time. 

The Winnipeg “Celebrity Concert 
Series” has grown steadily each year 
despite the financial depression which 
started in 1929. The Civic Auditorium, 
built in 1932, gave Mr. Gee the oppor- 
tunity of extending his work, enabling 
him to bring larger attractions and 
achieving a much greater audience. He 
reports that the subscription sale for 
1940-1941 constituted a record, as 3,300 
subscribers have already reserved their 
seats for a series of eleven concerts. 

In 1934 Mr. Gee extended his operations 
to the cities of Edmonton, Alberta, and Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, where a series of 
five and four concerts respectively is given 
annually under his direction. A list of the 
famous artists and ensembles presented 
by Mr. Gee in Western Canada would in- 
clude practically all the great singers, in- 
strumentalists and ballets that have toured 
America in recent times. He has managed 
more than 300 major concerts during his 
career as an impresario. 

The 1940-1941 Celebrity Concert Series 
comprises: Grace Moore; Bidu Sayao; 
Lansing Hatfield; Richard Crooks; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky; Alec Templeton; Jas- 
cha Heifetz; Mischa Elman; Enya Gon- 
zalez and Reginald Stewart in joint recital ; 
the Platoff’s Don Cossack Choir and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor. 


Still Appears as Accompanist 


Mr. Gee’s concerts have had a great in- 
fluence on the cultural life of Western 
Canada; the loyal support of thousands of 
patrons enables him to present from year 





Fred M. Gee 


to year one of the finest concert courses 
on the North American continent, It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Gee, while 
managing his concerts, still occasionally 
appears as a concert accompanist. In re- 
cent years he has accompanied Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Bonelli, Rosa Tentoni and 
the English violinist, Orrea Pernel. 

Mr. Gee informed the writer that it is 
significant that, at a time like the present, 
when Canada is actually at war, for the 
first time since he inaugurated the Celeb- 
rity Concert Series, the subscription sale 
both in Winnipeg and Edmonton is of 
record proportions. This is a remarkable 
tribute to the public appreciation of the 
value of good music in times of stress. 

Mr. Gee’s son, Arthur K. Gee, is his as- 
sistant-manager, while James Cowie is 
secretary-treasurer; in Edmonton, Mr. 
Gee has the co-operation of Mrs. Ernest 
Meaden, president of the Edmonton 
Women’s Musical Club and her executive 
committee. The Saskatoon concerts are 
conducted in association with George Un- 
derwood and William H. Martin and the 
executives of the Conservatory Club of that 
city. Mary MOowncrieFr 


BETHLEHEM BACH GROUP 
ELECTS YEAR’S OFFICERS 





Henry S. Snyder to Continue as Presi- 
dent of Association—Other Officials 
Also Re-elected 





BETHLEHEM, Pa., May 19.—The 
Bach Choir Association at its annual 
meeting in Bethlehem on May 18 at 
the Bach Festival re-elected Henry S. 
Snyder as president. The guarantors 
forming the board of managers and the 
other officers of the association were 
also re-elected. 

Members of the board of managers re- 
elected are: Mrs. Quincy Bent of Bethle- 
hem ; Edgar H. Boles of New York; Lucy 
Brickenstein of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. Francis Crowinshield of Boston. 
Also Alan C. Dodson of Bethlehem; H. S. 
Brinker, Jr., of Montchanin, Del.; Dr. 
W. L. Estes, Sr., Eugene G. Grace, Dr. 
Edwin J. Heath, Russell K. Laros, Robert 
P, Linderman, Jr., all of Bethlehem; Dr. 
Charles G. Osgood of Princeton, N. J.; 
Mrs. William M. Potts of Glen Moor, 
Pa.; Dr. A. G. Rau of Bethlehem; Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt of Oyster Bay, N. Y.; 
Henry S. Snyder and the Rt. Rev. Frank 
Sterrett of Bethlehem; Dr. Raymond Wal- 
ters of Cincinnati; Mrs. Clarence A. War- 
den, Sr., of Haverford, Pa.; Dr. C. C. 
Williams of Bethlehem and Justin Wil- 
liams of New York. John Gillman Paul 
of Baltimore was elected to the board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death last 
September of Charles M. Schwab, honor- 
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ary president and the original guarantor 
of the Bach Choir. 

Representatives of the choir to the board 
of managers are Elizabeth Bush, Ray M. 
Eckensberger, Robert Fenstermach, Mrs. 
George W. Halliwell, Mrs. Edson Hardy, 
Annie M. Reinhard, Dr. T, Edgar Shields, 
Bertha Mae Startern, Howard J. Wiegner, 
Sr., and Robert Young. 


BOSTON WELCOMES 
NEW ‘“‘POP”’ SERIES 


Fiedler Conducts Orchestra in 
Opening Event—Hannikainen 
Leads Finnish Concert 


Boston, May 20.—With Arthur 
Fiedler again in command, the “Pops” 
have opened their fifty-fifth season in 
Symphony Hall. Small green tables and 
matching chairs again fill the floor of 
the hall, and the young waitresses are 
this year wearing new costumes, 

The opening program on May 8 was 
distinguished by first performances in 
Boston of William Walton’s ‘Fanfare’, 
‘Scotch Rhapsody’, ‘Noche Espagnola’ 
and ‘Popular Song’, from his ‘Facade’. 
In commemoration of Tchaikovsky Mr. 
Fiedler listed the ‘Marche Slav’, and 
also included an excerpt from “Tann- 
hauser’, and works by Rossini, Strauss, 
McBride, Herbert, Sousa and others. 
A capacity house gave Mr. Fiedler and 
his men a warm welcome. 








Novelties Given 


The first Sunday night concert of the 
“Pops” season was dedicated to Fin- 
land, and Mr. Fiedler relinquished the 
baton to Tauno Hannikainen. The first 
part of the program contained works 
by Sibelius, including the ‘Finlandia’, 
‘Elergy’ from Adolph Paul’s tragedy, 
‘King Christian II’, the ‘Night Ride 
and Sunrise’ and the Scherzo and 
Finale from the Symphony No, 2 in D 
Major. The program closed with the 
Brahms No. 1 in C Minor, and it was 
evident at the close of the concert that 
Mr. Hannikainen had again made the 
same favorable impression which 
marked his first appearance in Boston. 
Prior to the musical program, the Min- 
ister of Finland, Hjalmar J. Procope, 
spoke briefly and voiced his apprecia- 
tion of the work being accomplished in 
this city by the committee on Finnish 
Relief. For days before the concert the 
house had been sold out. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Salzedé Pupil Telecast 


Deanne Muenzer, fifteen-year-old 
pupil of Carlos Salzedé, was the first 
solo harpist to appear on a television 
broadcast in the United States when 
she contributed two solo groups on the 
program “Stars of the Future” recently. 
Mr. Salzedé loaned her his harp for 
the occasion. Miss Muenzer is first 
harpist with the North Shore Sym- 
phony and the Nassau Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Mr. Salzedo. 





Eleanor Searle Heard with Singers Club 


Eleanor Searle, soprano, appeared as 
assisting artist with the Singers Club 
of New York, conducted by Charles 
Albert Baker, in a program in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor on 
April 26. Miss Searle sang a group of 
works by Haydn, Ronald, Andrews and 
Gounod. William Hess, tenor, was also 
heard as guest artist in a group of 
songs. Theodore Walstrum was the 
piano accompanist and Irving Davis 
was the organist. 
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Bethlehem Festival 
(Continued from page 6) 


meant what it was singing. And not 
only in a mood of jubilation, but in one 
of compassion and humility, in the Qui 
tollis, did the singers show how deeply 
the tradition of the Bethlehem Bach 
performances has imbued their sense of 
style and rightness. The horns fur- 
nished a delightful background for Mr. 
Gephart’s singing of the Quoniam tu 
solus sanctus. 

Again in the Credo, Mr. Jones’s tempi 
were on the broad side, and he did not 
hesitate to make marked ritardandos in 
places where he deemed it advisable for 
effect. In the main, one felt him quite 
justified in so doing, but in the opening 
of the Sanctus, the over-long holds in 
the first half of the measure resulted 
in an unmistakable rhythmical distor- 
tion. In spite of this minor blemish, the 
Sanctus was sung with tremendous 
power and came to a climax in the Ho- 
sanna in excelsis which almost literally 
lifted people out of the pews. Miss Wat- 
son sang the Agnus Dei admirably, with 
full cognizance of the eloquence of one 
of Bach’s most beautiful melodies, and 
the evening came to an impressive close 
with the Dona nobis pacem. This year’s 
festival could not have come at a more 
auspicious moment to emphasize what 
Bach’s music is and what it means to 
mankind. All who participated in it are 
to be congratulated. 





Planquette’s ‘The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy’ has been revived at the Théatre 
Mogador, Paris, and is drawing capa- 
city houses. 
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Frances McFarland Honored at Dinner 


6 ti HE music committees of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and 
of the United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York gave a dinner at the Town 
Hall Club on the evening of May 7, in 
honor of Mrs. Frances McFarland on 
the occasion of her retirement from the 
position of chief of the educational 
division of the Federal Music Project. 

Mrs. McFarland, besides having 
founded the Greenwich House Music 
School in 1914, was formerly director 
of the music division of the National 
Federation of Settlements. She was 
manager of all the music education ac- 
tivities since the inception of Federal 
support of arts in the emergency pro- 
gram beginning in 1933, held executive 
positions with the TERA and CWA, 
and from 1937 to 1939, was assistant 
director of the Federal Music Project 
of New York. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Mary 
King Simkhovitch, head of the Green- 
wich House Settlement; Mrs. Janet D. 
Schenck, head of the Manhattan School 
of Music; Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, conduc- 
tor of the Seattle Symphony, and for- 
mer National Director of the Federal 
Music Project, and Chalmers Clifton, 
former director of the Federal Music 





Mrs. Frances McFarland 


Project of New York. Telegrams of 
congratulations were received from 
Mayor LaGuardia, Mrs. Arturo Tos- 
canini and others. 





PHILHARMONIC GROUP REPORTS ON SEASON 





Marshall Field States Attend- 
ance in Excess of Last Year 
—Elect Officers 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York held its annual meeting 
on May 13 at Steinway Hall. Marshall 
Field, president and chairman of the 
board of directors, presided and read 
the report of the ninety-eighth season. 

The finances of the society were in 
good condition, according to Mr. Field, 


who added that he was glad to report 
that this year’s attendance was in ex- 
cess of last year’s. 246,174 persons at- 
tended the 105 Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts at Carnegie Hall during 1939- 
1940, which included 98 subscription 
concerts, one Pension Fund concert, and 
six Young People’s concerts, making an 
average audience of 2,344. The total 
figure does not include the eighteen 
out-of-town concerts of the orchestra, 
the three Town Hall concerts of the 
Young People’s Series, or the two pri- 
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vate concerts for Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony League members. 


No Change in Personnel 

Mr. Field announced that there would 
be no change in orchestra personnel for 
the coming season He concluded by 
paying high tribute to the various com- 
mittees of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, especially the auxiliary board 
of which Mrs. Vincent Astor is chair- 
man, saying that “without their able 
and enthusiastic help, the society would 
not find itself in as favorable a financial 
condition as it enjoys at present.” 


The following five trustees of the prop- 
erty of the society were elected to serve 
for the coming year: Marshall Field, 
Charles Triller, Paul D. Cravath, Floyd G. 
Blair, and Robert H. Thayer. Mr. Blair 
replaces Edwin T. Rice, who died on 
Feb. 2. 

The following eight directors were 
elected to serve on the board for four 
years, seven to replace sustaining mem- 
bers, and one new musical member: Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Arthur Judson, Countess Mercati, William 
S. Paley, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Mrs, Fred- 
erick T. Steinway and Maurice Van 
Praag. Mr. Van Praag is the personnel 
manager of the orchestra. The nominat- 
ing committee for the trustees and direc- 
tors consisted of Marshall Field, Charles 
Triller and Walter K. Price. 

Election of officers also took place. They 
remain the same as last year except for 
Floyd G. Blair, who replaces Edwin T. 
Rice, who had been assistant treasurer un- 
til his death this winter. The officers are: 
Marshall Field, chairman and president of 
the board of directors; Paul D. Cravath, 
vice-president; Charles Triller, treasurer ; 
Floyd G. Blair, assistant treasurer; Rich- 
ard W. G. Welling, secretary, and Arthur 
Judson, executive secretary. 


FRIENDS HOLD DINNER 
FOR MRS. dH. H. A. BEACH 








Composer and Pianist Is Honored at 
Town Hall Club Gathering— 
Moore and Others Speak 


A dinner in honor of Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, American composer and pianist, 
was given at the Town Hali Club on 
the evening of May 8 by a group of 
her friends and admirers, with Morris 
Watkins, organist and choir director of 
the Church of Our Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, presiding. Speakers included Doug- 
las Moore, newly appointed head of the 
department of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and American composer; Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Rev. George 
Paull T. Sargent, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, with which Mrs. Beach is 
actively associated; and Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski. 

Others at the guest table were R. 
Huntington Woodman and Mrs. Wood- 
man, H. R. Austin, of Mrs. Beach’s 
publishers, the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
and Mrs. Moore. Eugenie Limberg, 
violinist, and Virginia Duffy, pianist, 
played Mrs. Beach’s Romance in A, 
which was written for Maud Powell. 
The two performers joined Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ‘cellist, to play Mrs. Beach’s 
Trio in A Minor. Saida Knox, con- 
tralto soloist of St. Bartholomew’s, sang 
‘Ah, Love, but a day’ with David Mc- 
Williams, organist of the church, ac- 
companying. Dr. Williams played 
for the gathering to sing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’. Professor Moore and Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell both stressed Mrs. Beach’s 
association with the MacDowell Colony 
and the stimulating interest she has al- 
ways shown in the work of other com- 
posers. 





Pierné’s ballet, “‘Cydalise et Le Ché- 
vre-pied’ has been revived with success 
at the Paris Opéra. 








MARIA KURENKO SINGS 
WITH CHICAGO CHORUS 





Offers Tchaikovsky Songs and Arias with 
Choir Under Walter Aschen- 
brenner 

Cuicaco, May 20.—Maria Kurenko, 
soprano, assisted by the Chicago Sym- 
phonic Choir, Walter. Aschenbrenner, 
conductor, gave an 
all - Tchaikovsky 
program on_ the 
evening of May 7, 
in Orchestra Hall, 
commemorating the 
100th anniversary 
of the composer’s 
birth, May 7, 1840. 

A finer interpre- 
ter of Tchaikov- 
sky’s songs and 
arias than Miss 
Kurenko would 
‘ have been difficult 

to find. To each 

work she brought 
consummate artistry, lovely tone coloring 
and the deep, national feeling necessary 
in giving the music its true significance. 
Many of the songs were not familiar, 
but great care had been taken in select- 
ing representative numbers that showed 
Tchaikovsky’s inexhaustible musical 
genius. All were sung with exquisite 
tone, dramatic feeling and superb style. 

The Chicago Symphonic Choir sang 
a group of liturgical songs with well 
modulated tone and effective skill, join- 
ing with Miss Kurenko in ‘Legend of 
the Christ’, fourth act aria from the 
opera, “The Enchantress’ and ‘Maria’s 
Lullaby’ from the opera, ‘Mazeppa’. In 
these numbers, Doriss Briggs, harpist, 
and Sergei Tarnovsky, pianist, assisted. 
Sergei Tarnovsky also played Miss Ku- 
renko’s accompaniments, thereby add- 
ing further to the artistic value of the 
program. Cc. Q. 


Laubins to Spend Summer in Research 

Reginald and Gladys Laubin, expo- 
nents of the American-Indian dance, 
appeared on April 6 in a special lecture- 
recital at the American Museum of 
Natural History, explaining the evolu- 
tion of various dances of many tribes. 
Drums, pipes, a piano and their own 
chanting furnished the accompaniment. 
They will make a return appearance 
next season. Having completed their 
current season, they have gone to Mon- 
tana where they will make a study of 
dances at the Crow Agency. They will 
also carry on research in Texas and 
Arizona. Their Fall season will open 


in Salt Lake City on Sept. 19. 
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NEW OPERA VENTURE 
INAUGURATES SERIES 


Californians Give ‘Faust’, Con- 
ducted by Coates, Directed 
by Rosing, as First Work 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—Los Angeles’s 
latest operatic venture, sponsored this 
time by the newly organized Southern 
California Opera Association, with Al- 
bert Coates at its head, stole a march 
on prophecy and achieved a success in 
its first presentation that bids fair to 
give it an element of permanency that 
few previous attempts have had. The 
performance of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ in the 
Auditorium on the evening of May 7, 
aroused high hopes in a capacity audi- 
ence that the organization may con- 
tinue to function and prosper. 

Gounod’s opera certainly offers noth- 
ing new from a musical standpoint; 
hence, it was in the dramatic approach 
that interest in the presentation cen- 
tered. For this, chief credit goes to 
Vladimir Rosing, who worked untir- 
ingly with novices, attempting to 
achieve ease and naturalness. Most of 
the principals had had no previous stage 
experience, and in a few weeks’ time 
Mr. Rosing succeeded in building an 
ensemble that would have done credit to 
an established opera company. By a 
simple and natural treatment of dra- 
matic situations, the time-worn score 
seemed to lose much of its hoary aspect, 
and became a pulsating drama with the- 
atrical values fully developed. The per- 
formance proved that Southern Califor- 
nia possesses the necessary talent among 
its lesser-known artists, upon whom a 
successful venture may be founded. 

Brink Is Outstanding 

The Association had the co-operation 
of the Southern California Music 
Project, which supplied an excellent 
chorus of fifty voices, and a seventy- 
piece orchestra, both of which had been 
thoroughly rehearsed and drilled. The 
principals were all excellent, with Rob- 
ert Brink as Mephistopheles, standing 
out as one having unusual talent. His 
voice is rather light for the role, but is 
of beautiful quality and very well han- 
dled. Histrionically, his work ranked 
high. Madine Connor was a beautiful 
Marguerite, doing some skillful acting 








and singing much of the music excel- 
lently. David Laughlin looked well in 
the role of Faust, but much of the score 
seemed unsuited to his voice and man- 
ner of singing. Frank Travis made a 
personable Valentine, but somewhat 
sombre, vocally. Henry Korn sang the 
part of Siebel, which is generally sung 
by a mezzo-soprano. Other roles were 
taken by Blanche Phillips as Martha; 
John Ford, Wagner, and Richard Brad- 
ley, old Faust. Mr. Coates achieved 
wonders with the orchestra. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 


Group Celebrates Fifteenth An- 
niversary—Local Recital- 
ists Heard 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—The Hall 
Johnson Choir celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary with a concert in the Phil- 
harmonic, sponsored by the YWCA on 
May 3. The audience was loath to 
leave, despite many extras. 

Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, con- 
cluded a series of four programs on 
music of four countries, in the quaint 
hall of Chapman Park Hotel on May 9. 

José Iturbi gave his annual recital in 
the Auditorium under the Behymer 
management on April 2. Another capac- 
ity audience heard John Charles 
Thomas’s recital on April 6. 

Georges Barrére’s Little Symphony 
brought the Colman Chamber of Music 
series in Pasadena to a close with the 
concert in the Playhouse on April 8. 
Edward Boyd, a Negro baritone of 
considerable potentialities, gave a re- 
cital in the Assistance League Audito- 
rium on April 9, arousing enthusiasm. 
Leo Mueller accompanied. 

Elias Breeskin revealed finished art- 
istry in a program of violin music in 
a recital in Wilshire-Ebell Theatre on 
April 10. Those who heard the violin 
and piano recital of Delice Hine in the 
Assistance League Playhouse on April 8 
were amazed at the versatile gifts of 
this sixteen-year-old girl. Ned R. Herz- 
stam, pianist, disclosed talent of high 
caliber in his program in the Wilshire- 
Ebell Theatre on April 12. 

Hat D. Crain 








Wide World 
In One of the Sixteen Old Cars Which Appear in the ‘American Jubilee’ 
at the New York World's Fair Are Seen James Melton, Tenor, at the Wheel, 
Harvey D. Gibson, Chairman of the Fair Board, and in the Back Row 
(Left to Right) the Reed Sisters, and Lucy Monroe and Ray Middleton, 

the Latter Two Soloists in the ‘Jubilee’ 
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SYRACUSE CHORUS GIVES 
ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT 





Howard Lyman Conducts University 
Group with Josephine Antoine as 
Guest Soloist 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 20.—At the 
annual Spring concert of the Syracuse 
University Chorus, Dr. Howard Ly- 
man, conductor, on April 25 in the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts Auditorium, Josephine 





Howard Lyman Josephine Antoine 


Antoine, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was heard as soloist. 

The chorus of 250 voices was heard 
in two Bach chorales; the opening 
chorus from Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 
singer’; six love songs from Brahms’s 
‘Liebeslieder Waltzes’, with four hand 
piano accompaniment and _ orchestra; 
Mendelssohn’s motet, ‘Hear My Prayer’, 
for soprano, chorus and orchestra; 
Mabel Daniels’s ‘Peace in Liberty’; a 
choral arrangement of Strauss’s ‘Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube’, entitled ‘Greeting to 
Spring’; and Sibelius’s ‘Onward, Ye 
Peoples’. The male section of the 
chorus also sang the Tchaikovsky-Cross 
‘Pilgrim’s Song’. 

Miss Antoine was assisted by Ada 
Shinaman Crouse, official accompanist 
of the chorus and faculty member of the 
Syracuse University. The soprano’s 
contributions to the evening included 
arias from Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah’; and songs 
by Godard, Bellini, Loewe and Bishop. 
Flute obbligati were played by Henry 
J. Hambrecht, first flutist of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony. Horace Douglas was 
heard at the large Crouse College organ, 
completing the orchestral ensemble which 
was made up of members of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony. Encores were added 
by both soloist and chorus. 





Emma Beldan Heard in Recital 

Emma Beldan, soprano, was soloist at 
a recital at the residence of Mrs. Regi- 
nald Lanier in New York on the evening 
of May 1. Sergius Kagen was accom- 
panist. Miss Beldan’s program included 
an Italian group, one by Brahms, Reger 
and Marx, a French group and a mod- 
ern group in English. 





Bohemians Hold Dinner Meeting 

The Bohemians, New York Mu- 
sicians’ Club, of which Ernest Hutche- 
son is president, held the annual meet- 
ing dinner of its thirty-third session at 
the Harvard Club on May 6. The pro- 
gram brought the Gordon String Quar- 
tet, playing Beethoven’s Great Fugue, 
Op. 133; Albert Spalding, violinist, 
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playing his own Sonata in E Minor; 
and the Quartet and Mr. Spalding unit- 
ing in Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor (K. 
516). Albert von Doenhoff was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 





Piatigorsky to Appear with Orchestras 


Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, who has 
made 102 appearances with American 
orchestras in the ten seasons he has 
toured this country, will augment his 
record by next year’s engagements, On 
Nov. 9 and 10 he will appear with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; on 
Dec. 12 and 13, with the Detroit Sym- 
phony; on March 21 and 28, with the 
Chicago Symphony; and on April 3 and 
5, with the Cleveland Orchestra. Other 
orchestra appearances are pending. 





José Limon Dances in Musical 
José Limon, Mexican exponent of the 
modern dance, is appearing as featured 
dancer in the new Schubert musical 
revue ‘Keep Off the Grass’. 
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Edward Kilenyi, Pianist, 





Hungarian Artist Cancels Tours 
on Continent and in England 
to Appear in U. S.—Recording 
Wins Prize 
ECAUSE of the war, the twenty-six 

year old Hungarian pianist, Edward 

Kilenyi, has cancelled his scheduled 

tours to appear in the capitals and lead- 

ing cities on the Continent and in the 

British Isles, and will come to America 

in 1940-41, several seasons earlier than 

he had planned, where he will appear 
under the management of Evans and 

Salter. 

Kilenyi has become well known in 
America, as well as abroad, through his 
twenty-eight recordings for an Ameri- 
can phonograph company, and his re- 
cording of the Liszt “Todtentanz’ was 
recently awarded the French Grand 
Prix du Disque. 


Studies with Dohnanyi 
Born in Hungary, Kilenyi at the age 


of two and a half played by ear; at four “™ 


he accompanied and improvised. He 
was eight when Dohnanyi, composer 
and director of the Conservatory at 
Budapest, invited him to study with 
him. He also studied composition under 
Ferenc Liszt, conductor of the Royal 
Academy Orchestra of Budapest, and at 
the age of sixteen, directed the orches- 
tra. On the occasion of the Schubert 
Centenary Festival in 1928, he was 
chosen to play the works of that com- 
poser, for four hands, with Dohnanyi, 
visiting Hungary and Rumania. 

When he was seventeen, he entered upon 
his career as an international concert art- 
ist, playing at the Konzertgebouw in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, under Mengelberg, and 
later in Berlin, where he appeared under 
the batons of Karl Muck, Beek, Dr, 
Laughs, E. Papst, and many others, Dr. 
Muck said of Kilenyi, after his appearance 
with the Hamburg Philharmonic under his 
direction, that his was one of the great- 
est pianistic talents. Kilenyi later toured 
through Europe under the direction of 
Dohnanyi and Selmar Mayrowitz. 

In Paris, Kilenyi appeared in 1937 and 
1938, with the Concerts Colonne Orches- 
tra under Paul Paray, the Concerts La- 
moreux, Eugene Bigot, conductor; the 
Societe du Conservatoire, under Philippe 
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De Bellis Studios 
Edward Kilenyi, Hungarian Pianist 


Gaubert and Charles Miinch; and with the 
Concerts Saint Cecile of Bordeaux, under 
L. Forestier. 

In England, in 1936, ’37 and ’38, he was 
soloist with the London Philharmonic, 
Queens Hall Orchestra, Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic and the Halle Concert Society 
of Manchester, under Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham and Sir Henry Wood. In Belgium 
in 1939, he played with the Societé Phil- 
harmonique of Brussels under Georg 
Szell; in Copenhagen, with the City Radio 
Orchestra under Launy Grondahl in 1938; 
in Germany with the Hamburg and Mag- 
deburg Philharmonic Orchestras; and in 
Holland with the Konzertgebouw. 

In addition to these cities, Kilenyi has 
also given recitals in Lisbon, Porto, Mi- 
lano, Amsterdam, The Hague, in Algiers, 
Casablanca, and has toured the provinces 
of England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Holland with the Konzertgebouw. 


PRYOR GROUP TO TOUR 








‘Glory Road Concerts’, Ensemble of Five 
Artists, to Appear at Colleges 

CounciL Buiurrs, Ia., May 20.—The 
‘Glory Road Concerts’, a group of five 
young artists, including Mari~ Sebrian- 
sky, violinist; Ruth Diehl, soprano; 
Walter Robert, pianist; William Gep- 
hart, baritone, and Claus Adam, ’cellist, 
will make its first coast to coast tour 
under the auspices of the Lucius Pryor 
Management. They were recently se- 
lected by The National Music League, 
Inc, as five of its “young artists of the 
future”. 

During the Summer the ‘Glory Road 
Concerts’ group will appear at many 
state colleges and at Baylor University 
at Waco, Tex. The group will begin its 
tour at the University of Rolla, Mo., on 
June 6, proceeding to Springfield, 
Mo.; Emporia and Hays, Kans.; Kear- 
ney, Wayne, Peru and Omaha, Neb.; 
Tahlequah, Ada, Stillwater and Ed- 
mond, Okla.; Nacogdoches, Huntsville, 
Kingsville, San Marcos and Waco, 
Tex. (at Baylor University) ; conclud- 
ing its appearances on June 27. 

Other artists appearing on tour under 
the management of Mr. Pryor are Wil- 
liam Horne, tenor, and Ruth Chorpen- 
ning, actress, in Mono-Drama. 





Alton Jones to Play at Juilliard 

Alton Jones, pianist, will give his 
next New York recital on July 17 when 
he will appear in the series of recitals 
to be given at the Juilliard Summer 
School. Next season he will also be 
heard in a two-piano recital with his 
sister, Frieda Jones. He will be heard 
in Town Hall on Dec. 1. 


to Come to America STOCK IS HONORED 


BY CHICAGO CLUB 


His Music, Including New Work, 
Played at Arts Club Dinner 
—Music Festival Held 


Cuicaco, May 20.—A dinner given 
in honor of Dr. Frederick A. Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, at 
the Arts Club for its members, was fol- 
lowed by a program of his compositions. 
Claire Dux, soprano, accompanied by a 
string and piano ensemble, sang a group 
of songs written for her by Dr. Stock; 
his First Quartet was played by the 
Philharmonic String Quartet, and a 
chamber orchestra led by Dr. Stock 
played a work written by him for the 
occasion and dedicated to the president 
and members of the Arts Club. 

On May 5 the Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented its twenty-seventh music 
festival in Orchestra Hall. Included 
was a chorus of 600 children, directed 
by Marx E. Oberndorfer, and the Civic 
orchestra, conducted by Hans Lange 
and Clarence Evans. 

Choral settings of folk songs from 
Canada, Armenia, Bohemia, Wales, 
China, Japan, Rumania, Portugal, 
America and Italy, and songs by Grieg, 
Schubert, Franck, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Mendelssohn were sung by the 
chorus. Ranging from five to fifteen 
years of age, the children sang with en- 
thusiasm, reflecting the careful train- 
ing of Mr. Oberndorfer. The orches- 
tra played three works by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Mozart. 

Apollo Club Sings ‘Elijah’ 

The Apollo Musical Club presented 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ in Orchestra 
Hall on April 30, Edgar Nelson con- 
ducting. The soloists were Naomi Cul- 
len Cook, soprano; Ruth Heizer, con- 
tralto; Robert Kessler, tenor, and Mark 
Love, bass. Vincent Ahnquist, a boy 
soprano, sang the Youth music refresh- 
ingly. Members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and Robert Birch, organist, 
played the accompaniments. 

The chorus was augmented further by 
a solo ensemble of sixteen voices and a 
ladies’ chorus from the Elgin High 
School. The singing throughout was 
fervent, rising to dramatic heights when 
required. It was an inspired perform- 
ance and one of the finest ever given by 
the Apollo Club. 

Miss Cook’s voice, of unusual beauty 
and dramatic timbre, gave added zest 
to a fine performance. Miss Heizer sang 
with distinction and showed excellent 
musicianship. Mr. Love proved to be 








a splendid choice as ‘Elijah’, a part with 
which he has become closely identified 
and one which displays his voice and 
interpretative ability to the best advan- 
tage. The tenor, Mr. Kessler, easily 
encompassed the difficult music of his 
part. Mr. Nelson conducted brilliantly, 
with full regard for the beauties of the 
score and with intuitive dynamic skill. 


Moscona Makes Chicago Debut 


Nicola Moscona, bass, made his Chi- 
cage debut in the Civic Opera house on 
May 5, on the occasion of the Hellenic 
Byzantine Spring festival, sponsored 
by the St. Nicholas church. Mr. Mos- 
cona was heard in several operatic arias. 
His voice has a splendid lyric richness, 
and is used with taste and discrimina- 
tion. Vassos Kanellos and his daughter, 
Xenia, dancers, took part in the festi- 
val, presenting various dances based on 
traditional Greek and Byzantine forms. 

The young artist auxiliary of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Musical Club sponsored 
a concert on April 30 in Curtiss Hall of 
the Fine Arts building. Lois Fehr, so- 
prano; David Chausaw, violinist; Ar- 
nold Millaer, pianist; Norine Britton, 
whistler ; Coryl Schumann, reader, and 
Elizabeth Frye, soprano, were pre- 
sented. 

John Nehr, baritone, accompanied by 
Glee Maeck; Louise Sunderman, ’cellist, 
accompanied by Maria Castroleon, and 
Willis Charkovsky, pianist, presented 
the program at the annual Spring lunch- 
eon of the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club, held in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel on May 7. 


Earle H. Roberts gave a lecture-re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on May 1. During 
the program he played the banjo, the 
vibraharp, the marimbaphone, ’cello, 
guitar, steel guitar, mandolin and string 
bass, dwelling on the musical usefulness 
of each different instrument. Elsie 
Quattrocki, soprano, was the assisting 
artist. 

May Barron, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, gave a joint recital with John 
Gilbert at Peoples Church on May 15. 
On May 18 Miss Barron sang for the 
American Pen Women. 

Maria Hussa, soprano; Leo Podolsky, 
pianist; Leopold Foederl, violinist; 
Freda Trepel, pianist; Carl Alwin, ac- 
companist, and Hans H. Rosenwald, 
commentator, gave a_ benefit concert 
for Self-Help of Emigrés from Central 
Europe society, in the Auditorium re- 
cital hall on May 5. 

Vincent Geraci, accordionist, ap- 
peared in recital in Kimball Hall on 
May 5 in a program of serious music 
by Mendelssohn, Bach, Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Sibelius and 
Ponchielli. CHARLES QUINT 
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of about 60 women’s voices was heard to 
good effect in Deems Taylor’s cantata, 
‘The Highwayman’, the solo part for bari- 
tone being sung by Glenn Darwin. The 
baritone was also heard in the air, ‘Quand 
la flamme de l’amour’ from Bizet’s ‘Jollie 
fille de Perth’, two Handel airs, ‘Ah! Spie- 
tato’ and ‘Alma mia’, and songs by Ernest 
Charles and Peter Warlock. He sang 
smoothly and with musical effect and was 
heartily applauded. 

Alice Eutan sang the solo part in Franz 
Burkart’s ‘Jubilee’; Marianna Bing that 
in an eight-part chorus, ‘Ave Virgo 
glorioso’, from Parker’s opera ‘Fairyland’ ; 
and Gretchen Haller that in Harriet 
Ware’s setting of Markham’s ‘The Arti- 
san’, Miss Ware’s work, which originally 
was for solo voice and orchestra, was re- 
cently arranged for four-part chorus. 
This was its first performance in this form, 
which proved a fluent and harmonically in- 
teresting treatment. 

Arrangements of compositions by Rach- 
maninoff, Brahms and Pierre Caryon 
were among the choral works heard, along 
with folk songs and other adaptations, the 
list concluding with the Strauss ‘Blue 
Danube’. The singing of the ensemble was 
admirable in its unity and tone quality, and 
reflected the musicianship of the con- 
ductor. 


The National Music League Presents 
Its Young Artists 


National Music League Artists: Ruth 
Diehl, soprano; William Gephart, bari- 
tone; Zadel Skolovsky, pianist; William 
Masselos, pianist; Gizella Ehrenwerth, 
violinist; Ruth Freeman, flutist; Walter 
Robert, pianist; Bertha Melnik, pianist. 
Assisting Artists of Auxiliary List: Mara 
Sebriansky, violinist ; Claus Adam, ’cellist ; 
Frank Widdis, organist. Town Hall, May 
7, afternoon: 

Duet for soprano and baritone: ‘No, di 

TOL BOD VO RORTIEE csc csiccscsccesec Handel 

Ruth Diehl, William Gephart, Claus 
Adam, Walter Robert 
Sonata in G Major, for violin and figured 
DROS. ocBnceensnespasncecusseesvEs J. S. Bach 
Gizella Ehrenwerth, Walter Robert 
Cantata for soprano, two violins and con. 
tinuo: ‘Herr auf dich traue ich’.......... 
D. Buxtehude 
Misses Diehl, Ehrenwerth and_Sebri- 
ansky, Messrs. Adam and Widdis 


“Jeux d@’eAW occccceess se eeeeeeeseeeees ... Ravel 
‘La terrasse des audiences au clair de 
lune’; ‘Feux d’artifice’............. Debussy 


Zadel Skolovsky, pianist 
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WPA Supervisors Meet in Washington 


Music Project Super- 
visors Meeting in 
Washington, D. C.., 
Are (Left to Right) 
Julius Davidson, Pro- 
cedures Control Sec- 
tion; George C. 
Foster, New Eng- 
land; Dean Richard- 
son, Oklahoma; 
Helen Chandler 
Ryan, New Mexico; 
Florence Kerr, Assist- 
ant WPA Commis- 
sioner; Charles 
Seeger, Research 
Specialist; Dr. Earl 
Vincent Moore, Di- 
rector WPA Music 
Program; C. E. 
Triggs, Director 
Community Service 
Projects; Dorothy R. 
Fredenhagen, Assist- 
ant Director WPA 
Music Program; 
Horace Johnson, 
New York City; 
Harve Clemens, As- 
sistant Supervisor, 
Florida; Albert Gold- 
berg, Illinois; Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich, Pennsylvania; Harold Bailey, 
Education Supervisor, State of Illinois 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20. 


UPERVISORS of the Music Proj- 

ects in Florida, Illinois, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and New York 
City, and technical consultants from 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania met in 
Washington recently with the members 
of the new National Advisory Commit- 
tee of the WPA Music Program. 


Cy HENEONANDADORODOUNEALONNOAHIOOsentonnecenecengaseopnserepouRBoNOABROOEONoEEALONNND vereeenenaenetinn 


Songs: ‘Ronsard 4 son Ame’; ‘L’enigme 
éternelle’; ‘Don Quichotte a Dulcinée’ 


(‘Chanson romantique’, ‘Chanson épique’, 
agen i , ACRE ar Ravel 
r. Gephart, Bertha Melnik ac- 
companying 
Poem for flute, with piano.......... Griffes 
Ruth Freeman, Miss Melnik 
‘Syrinx’, for unaccompanied flute..... Debussy 
Miss Freeman 
‘Evocation’, from ‘Iberia’............ Albeniz 
‘Suggestion diabolique’ ............. Prokofieff 
FEE. 5056 0355.c8eebhns<itiess Liapounov 


William Masselos, pianist 

Four Scotch Songs, for soprano, violin, 

cello and piano: ‘Up in the Morning 

Early’; ‘Will Ye Go to Flanders?’; ‘O, 

Can Ye Sew Cushions?’; ‘The White 
ERE cnenenescnscjenesewh betvesuse Haydn 

Misses Diehl and Sebriansky, Messrs. 

Adam and Robert 

The concert was arranged by the Na- 
tional Music League by way of presenting 
to public view a cross section of the artistic 
qualifications of its young “artists of the 
future”, chosen during the first two seasons 
of its reorganized existence. Still another 
member of its personnel, Jean Bryan, con- 
tralto, was prevented by illness from par- 
ticipating, which necessitated last-minute 
changes in the program. A sizeable audi- 
ence was on hand and there was much ap- 
plause for the different performers and 
performances. 

The program was unduly lengthy and 
in many respects it had not been chosen to 
the best advantage of the performers con- 
cerned. The performances of most distinc- 
tive character were given by the two solo 
pianists, Zadel Skolovsky and William 
Masselos, both of whom had been heard 
here before, and by Mr. Gephart, who 
placed a mellow and smoothly produced, if 
somewhat small, baritone voice at the ser- 
vice of discerning interpretative intelli- 
gence. Miss Diehl disclosed a lyric soprano 
of bright and attractive quality, though 
limited variety of color, and the others 
all applied themselves to their various 
tasks with obvious sincerity and zeal. C. 


Aida Martini Gives Recital 
Aida Martini, coloratura soprano, ap- 
peared in recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of May 7, 
accompanied by H. Spencer McEvoy. Her 
program included works by Piasiello, Sarti, 
Bellini, Schubert, Brahms, Grieg, Strauss, 


Mrs. Florence Kerr, assistant Work 
Projects Commissioner in charge of Pro- 
fessional and Service Projects; C. E. 
Triggs, director of Community Service 
Projects, and Dr. Earl Vincent Moore, 
director of the WPA Music Program, 
presided at the meetings in the Whitall 
Pavilion at the Library of Congress. 
Questions of administration and pro- 
cedure were discussed, together with 
plans for broadening the scope of the 


music program and effecting a closer 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Alvarez, 
Barrera y Calleja. 


Jacob Weinberg Presents Own 
Compositions 

Jacob Weinberg, composer and _ pianist, 
presented a concert of his own works in 
the Town Hall on the evening of May 8. 
Mr. Weinberg was at the keyboard him- 
self, and he was assisted in the perfor- 
mances by Marguerite Kozenn, soprano; 
Igo Gutmann, tenor; Moses Rudinow, 
baritone; Jani Szanto, violinist; Isidor 
Geller, organist; and Dvora Lapson and 
her dance group. 

The evening began with the first per- 
formance of Mr. Weinberg’s Violin So- 
nata No. 2, Op. 42, by Mr. Szanto and 
the composer. Four Psalm-Poems, Op. 43, 
for baritone, piano and organ, were then 


persons. 


Pidilla and 
M. 





integration with community life. 
Members of the new National Ad- 
visory Committee include Dr. Peter 


Dykema, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Arthur Judson, Augustus D. Zanzig, 


Dr. Harold Spivacke, Eric De Lamar- 
ter, Eric Clarke, Leonard Liebling, 
Wallace Goodrich, Howard Hanson, 
Rudolph Ganz and Edwin Hughes. 

The WPA Music Program is carried 
on in thirty-six states and the District 
of Columbia, and enrolls about 10,300 
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heard, with Mr. Rudinow, Mr. Weinberg 
and Mr Geller participating. Miss Kozenn 
and Mr, Gutmann sang excerpts from Mr. 
Weinberg’s opera ‘The Pioneers’, and Mr. 
Gutmann also sang two numbers from the 
Sabbath Morning Service, Op. 41. Miss 
Lapson and her group were then seen in 
a ‘Worker’s Dance’ and in ‘Hora’, a Pales- 
tinian dance. The audience was large and 
cordial. N. 


Elsie Anderson Appears in Recital 


Elsie Anderson, a promising young 
coloratura soprano, sang artistically at her 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of May 9. In addi- 
tion to sensitivity, Miss Anderson reveal- 
ed a well developed technique and a lyric 
voice of exceptional beauty. The top tones 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Rosa Newmarch 


Lonpon, May 15.—Rosa Harriet New- 
march, the noted musicologist and transla- 
tor, died at Worthing, England, on April 
10. She was eighty-three years old. 

The daughter of Samuel Jeaffreson, a 
physician, she was born in Leamington, 
Dec. 18, 1857, and first intended to become 
a painter, going to the Heatherley School 
of Art. Soon, however, she gave up paint- 
ing for writing and in 1880 settled in 
London where she contributed to various 
magazines. In 1883, she married Henry 
Charles Newmarch and, from then on, her 
writings all appeared under her married 
name by which she is universally known. 
In 1897, she made the first of a number of 
visits to Russia, working at the Imperial 
Library in St. Petersburg under Vladimir 
Stassoff. She also came into contact with 
the prominent Russian musicians of the 
period and as a result wrote a series of 
articles on Russian music and art in gen- 
eral, which did much to awaken interest 
in the music of that country already 
awakened by the scores of Tchaikovsky. 
Among the most important of these arti- 
cles were her contributions on Russian 
music to the second edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 


In 1908, she became program annotator 
for Sir Henry Wood's concerts with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, continuing until 
1927, when the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration took over the orchestra. She pub- 
lished in 1889 ‘Borodin and Liszt with an 
Introduction to the Study of Russian Mu- 
sic’. Her first important book was ‘Tchai- 
kovsky’, published in 1900, although she 
had already translated and published Dei- 
ters’s ‘Brahms’ in 1887, Habet’s ‘Borodin’ 
in 1895. She also published a monograph 
on Sir Henry Wood, 1904; contributed to 
the Living Masters of Music series which 
she edited ; “The Russian Opera’, 1914, also 
published in an enlarged French edition 
in 1922; ‘The Concert-goers Library of 
Descriptive Notes’, four volumes, 1931. In 
1908, she also published ‘Life and Letters 
of Tchaikovsky” abridged from Modeste’s 
biography. She made English versions of 
the texts of ‘Boris Godunoff’; ‘Khovant- 
china’; ‘Pique Dame’; ‘Ivan the Terrible’ 
and ‘The Bartered Bride’. A lifelong friend 
of Sibelius, she did much to bring his 
music to public attention and her most re- 
cent published work was ‘Jean Sibelius: 
A Short Story of a Long Friendship’. 





Dr. Ray Hastings 

Los ANGELEs, May 15.—Dr. Ray Hast- 
ings, organist of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic as well as of prominent churches 
here, died in a sanitarium on May 3. He 
was born in Bainbridge, N. Y., in 1890, 
and studied first in Chicago and was gradu- 
ated from the College of Music of the 
University of Southern California in 1907. 
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were free and true, and not the least 
pleasing of her accomplishments was a 
trill, produced with an evenness and sure- 
ness too seldom realized by most young 
coloraturas of today. 

‘Regnava nel Silenzio’ from Donizetti's 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ was the high- 
light of the program, affording as it does 
the full opportunity for coloratura display. 
However Miss Anderson also was more 
than satisfactory in songs by Handel, 
Grétry, Mozart, Mahler, Wolff, Trunk, 
Malotte, Novello, Spross and Beach. Sara 
Knight was the accompanist and Ruth 
Freeman furnished flute obbligati. K. 


Municipal Opera Association Gives Bill 
at Town Hall 


The Municipal Opera Association, Inc., 
Russell Maguire, president, gave what was 
designated as an ‘Operatic Revue’ in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 9, for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund of the 
educational division. 

The program began with Mozart’s early 
works, ‘Bastien and Bastienne’ in a new 
English version by Halger Hagen and 
stage direction by Paul Weiner. Remo Bu- 
fano designed the costumes and settings. 
The parts were taken by Flora Shennan, 
Jean Darling and Lloyd Harris. Part II 
included operatic arias sung by Arthur 
Osolin, Marie Arakian and Janice Daven- 
port, also the final movement of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto played by Hugh 
Brown; a duet from Cadman’s ‘The Gar- 
den of Mystery’, sung by Sonia Rosava and 
Kenneth Sakos, and scenes from ‘Pagliacci’ 
sung by Frank Gamboni, Miss Arakian and 
Arsen Tarpoff. The concluding numbers 
were excerpts from ‘Aida’ sung by Misses 
Arakian and Rosava and Messrs. Tarpoff, 
Gamboni and Osolin. N. 


Juilliard Pupils Give Concert of 
Original Compositions 

A concert of original works by present 
and former pupils of the Juilliard School 
of Music who have worked with Frederick 
Jacobi and Bernard Wagenaar was given 
in the school auditorium on the evening of 
May 11. The program began with a sym- 
phony by Charles Jones, played by the 
school orchestra under Frederick Dvonch. 
Following this, a Concertino for Flute and 
Orchestra by Norman Dello Jorio was 
given, with Ruth Freeman as soloist and 
Jacques Larner conducting. A Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra by Wendel Die- 
bel was played by the composer with Igor 
Buketoff conducting. Following the inter- 
mission a work entitled ‘Naupaka, Prelude 
and Hula’ by Dai-Keong Lee was played 
with Dean Dixon conducting. The pro- 
gram closed with a Symphony by Robert 
Ward. with Richard Bales —. 


Sidor Belarsky Give Program of 
Tchaikovsky Works 


Sidor Belarsky, basso-cantante; Ivan 
Basilevsky, accompanist. Town Hall, May 
12, evening : 

ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 

‘Pilgrim Song’; ‘Speak Not, Beloved’; 
‘Night’; ‘At the Ball’; ‘One Tiny Word’; 

“We Sat Together’ 

Aria of King Rene; Aria of Robert from 
*Yolanthe’ 

Prince Gremin’s Aria from ‘Eugene Onegin’ 

Tomsky’s Song from ‘Pique Dame’ 

‘A Night of Stars’; ‘None but the Lonely 
Heart’; ‘In This Moonlight Night’; ‘Pim- 
pinella-Florentine Song’; Berceuse; ‘Don 
Juan’s Serenade’ 

Mr. Belarsky’s program, chosen in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Tchaikovsky, which occurred on May 7, 
inevitably brought up the question of the 
expediency of one-man programs. Inevit- 
ably there was some mohotony in the com- 
positions. In full possession of the re- 
sources of his fine voice, the artist was 
able to give to all the works presented their 
full measure of significance. While the 
Mignon song was more or less inescapable, 
it was good to hear ‘The Pilgrim’ and 
‘At the Ball’ so well presented. Of the 
operatic arias, that from ‘Onegin’ was the 
most interesting. Some of the significance 
of the program was lost on non-Russian- 
speaking Americans, but musically the 
singer’s work was highly communicative. 


Jacques Cartier Dances ‘Grand Monarch’ 


Jacques Cartier was presented in a dance 
recital in the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre on 
the evening of May 12 by Gladys Andes. 
Mr. Cartier’s solo dance-drama. ‘The Grand 
Monarch’, with musical settings by Mary 
Morley, was presented. It was directed 
by James Norris and Arthur Sircon. Miss 
Morley’s accompaniments consisted of 
piano arrangements of music by Lully, 
Rameau and Purcell, as well as original 
composition. The work is in twelve scenes 
depicting King Louis XIV, at various 
stages in his life; Cardinal Mazarin, La 
Voisin and Abbe du Chayla. M 


Freda Gronowetter Gives Recital 

Freda Gronowetter, ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of May 14, with Eugene 
Feher at the piano. The main work of- 
fered was Haydn’s D Major Concerto of 
which the artist gave a convincing and 
well balanced performance. There were 
also sonatas by Boccherini, Beethoven and 
Delius, and works by Campanoli and 
Becker. The audience was a large one and 
highly appreciative of Miss Gronowetter’s 
playing. N. 


Paradiso’s Grand Opera Guild Heard 

The Paradiso Grand Opera Guild, com- 
posed of soloist-pupils and a mixed chorus 
of 100 voices trained and directed by Do- 





TIMI 


Rosina Redo Klauber 


Rosina Redo Klauber, pianist and 
teacher, and from 1910 to 1930 a member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art, died in hospital on May 11. She was 
born in Budapest, Oct. 1, 1861, and was 
graduated from the Hungarian National 
Academy of Music in 1885. She studied 
with Liszt and her diploma is said to have 
been the last signed by him. Coming to 
New York in 1900, she had made her home 
here ever since, and from 1900 to 1910 
appeared as a concert pianist. Her hus- 
band, Joseph Klauber, was formerly as- 
sociated with the New York Times. 





- Gardner Lamson 


Gardner Lamson, former opera singer, 
teacher of singing and a vice-president of 
the Bohemians, died in hospital on May 7. 
He was eighty-five years old. Born in 
Boston, he was graduated from Harvard 
in 1877. After a few years in business he 
became head of the music department of 
the University of Michigan. After one 
year there, he went to Germany for fur- 
ther study and remained there for sixteen 
years. Upon his return he became a mem- 


ber of the faculty of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. He retired three years ago. His 
wife, Mary Dater Lamson, died in 1933. 





Achille Rivarde 


The recent death is reported in England 
of Achille Rivarde, for nearly forty years 
teacher of violin at the Royal College of 
Music, London. He was born in New 
York, Oct. 31, 1865, and after study in 
America, entered the Paris Conservatory. 
From 1881 to 1884 he was in America; 
1885 to 1891, concertmaster of the La- 
moureux Orchestra in Paris. He made his 
London debut as a soloist in 1894, and 
taught at the Royal College from 1899 to 
1936, ore which he maintained his own 
school, 





Mrs. Harold Bauer 

Marie Knapp Bauer, wife of the emi- 
nent pianist, Harold Bauer, died at her 
home in New York on May 10, after a 
long illness. She was born in Stuttgart 
and was married to Mr. Bauer in Paris 
in 1906. They had made their home in 
America since the World War. Her hus- 
band is her only surviving relative. 





nato A. Paradiso, was heard in an opera 
concert on the evening of May 15 in Car- 
negie Hall. Jeanne Seaman furnished piano 
accompaniments to solo, ensemble and cho- 
ral operatic excerpts from the Italian, 
French and German repertoires. Wagner, 
Verdi, Puccini, Jacobson, Mascagni, Mo- 
zart, Ponchielli, Charpentier, Offenbach, 
Leoncavallo, Giordano and Gounod were 
represented, 


Peoples Chorus Gives Concert at 
Waldorf-Astoria 

The Peoples Chorus of New York, Lor- 
enzo Camilieri, conductor, gave its Spring 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria on the eve- 
ning of May 16, with Angna_ Enters as 
assisting artist. Mr. Camilieri’s forces, 
numbering some 300, were heard in works 
by Palestrina, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Tchai- 
kovsky, Gounod and others. Miss Enters 
offered her well-known characterizations, 
‘American Ballet’; ‘Vienna Provincial’ ; 
‘Piano Music Commencement’; ‘Queen of 
Heaven’ and ‘Field Day’. An audience of 
capacity size was present, applauding with 
enthusiasm throughout the evening. N. 


AvELA LAUE, pianist. THELMA JURGEN- 
soN, soprano. MacDowell Club, under au- 
spices of Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, May 9, evening. Songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Strauss, also a group 
in English by Watts, Kramer, Eisler and 
Mana-Zucca and ‘Abscheulicher’! from 
‘Fidelio’ ; Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata and 
piano works by Schubert, Szymanowski 
and Liszt. 





COMPOSERS FORUM 
ENDS FIFTH SEASON 





Final Concert Devoted to Works by 
Converse, Koehler and James 
—Series Listed 

The Composers’ Forum-Laboratory 
of the New York WPA Music Project 
ended its fifth season with a program 
devoted to works by Frederick S. Con- 
verse, Emil Koehler and Philip James 
on May 15 at the main branch of the 
New York Public Library. 

Mr. Converse was represented by a 
piano sonata and a sonata for ’cello and 
piano; Mr. Kohler by a string quartet, 
and Dr. James by two works; a string 
quartet and a quintet, the latter per- 
formed by the Oxford Ensemble, com- 
posed of Milton Wittgenstein, flute; 
Lois Wann, oboe; Joseph Kerrigan, 
clarinet; Lowell Larson, horn, and 
Erika Kutzing, bassoon. During the 
season a total of sixty-six composers 
were represented by one hundred and 
eighty-five works performed at fifteen 
fortnightly sessions. 

Composers programmed included 
Roger Sessions, Arthur Farwell, Julius 
Hijman, David Diamond, Dante Fiorillo. 
Sidney Homer, Edwin Gerschefski, 


Ernst Toch, Paolo Gallico, Henry 
Cowell, Douglas Moore, Rebecca 
Clarke, Anthony Donato, Vladimir 
Dukelsky (Vernon Duke) Francis 


Bubendorf, Herbert Haufreucht, Charles 
Kingsford, Elie Siegmeister, Irving 
Schlein, Alexander Steinert, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Vivian Fine, Burrill 
Phillips and Howard Ansley Murphy. 





Kemp Stillings Quartet Gives Private 
Concert 

The Kemp Stillings String Quartet, 
Nicholas Gargussi and Jacques Siba, 
violins; Jaroslav Kasal, viola, and Ber- 
nard Parronchi, ’cello, gave a recital on 
May 8 at the Park Avenue residence of 
Mrs. Theodore Price. After playing a 
number of other private engagements 
in New York they leave on May 26 for 
Texas and Mexico City, where they 
will be heard in concert. 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL CHALLENGES POPULAR MUSIC SLOGANS 


Culture Starts with Individual, 
Idea of Making Art Popular 
Based on Wrong Assumption 


As Told to Ropert SaBin 


\ K 7 E are living in an anti-individualistic age. 
But culture starts with the individual, and 
hence there has arisen a great deal of con- 

fusion about art and its function in the world. The 
path of art is open to all, but it is not a region which 
can be reached by all and certainly not along the path 
of least resistance. In aiming at an average, in try- 
ing to approach everyone, we have allowed false 
slogans to gain credence. We should not say, for 
example, that music is for the people. The people are 
for music, Art cannot be brought to them; they have 
to be brought to art; they must climb. If some of 
them do not want to, that is all right. Nature pro- 
duces people different in their productive and recep- 
tive powers. No one needs to be ashamed, if he is 
incapable of understanding or appreciating great 
music. But only those who are attracted to it for its 
own sake will understand it. 

The idea of making art popular is a mistake, be- 
cause art is not a collective experience. You may 
visit the mountains or the sea in a large group of 
people, but you will always find that you experience 
them individually. The same is true of music. After 
all, listening to music or performing it, is not an 
experience which can be compared to the physical 
excitement and mass stimulation of a sporting match. 
We cannot compare such an event with nature, art 
and love. Nor is love of music based upon knowl- 
edge. The person who knows the difference between 
a clarinet and an oboe is not by that knowledge yet 
musical. Knowledge should not be the starting point 
in leading people to art. As I remarked some years 
ago, to be a botanist does not make you love flowers. 
It is an idea of our age that nothing is inaccessible: 
either you can learn it or buy it. But music gives 
this idea the lie. You must approach it first with an 
inner urge, or you will never experience it. 

In my opinion we should appeal to the loving side 
of children. We should let them learn through their 
joy in their work with true affection for what 
they are doing. At the start there must be an im- 
pulse. Is this not self-evident? Knowledge never 
produced love, but love always produces knowledge. 
My personal experience has always been with highly 
gifted young artists, so that I realize that there are 
probably many specific problems in teaching children 
with which I am not familiar, but the same prin- 
ciples should hold true for all ages and conditions. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t consider it sufficient as 
long as only talent plus technique are at work. It 
is only when they show an awareness of problems as 
the result of contact with experience, that I feel that 
I can do my best with students. Music is actually 
the only art in which we find child prodigies, and the 
reason why genius comes earlier there is, I believe, 
because it is neither descriptive nor purposive in 
nature. But the development of a musical talent 
takes in the whole sphere of existence, and music 
itself is inexhaustibly complex. 

It is obvious that the conservatories and schools 
have had to simplify things, to set up ten or more 
commandments of music and to make other dogmatic 
regulations in order to deal with the bewildering 
variety of material at their disposal. You cannot ex- 
plain cosmic things to children. And the result has 
been a standardization in general instruction. To take 
one instance, there is no reason why the thumb, in 
fingering the C Major scale, should not fall on the 
G instead of the F. In fact it would be much more 
logical for it to emphasize the dominant rather than 
the sub-dominant. But how manv students have ever 
stopped to think about the matter? And the old rule 
that the thumb should never be used on the black 
keys is one of the first that every intelligent pianist 
discards. 

I can summarize this whole question by saying 
that the element of the artist is uncertainty, while 





Artur Schnabel 


the element of the schoolmaster unfortunately has to 
be certainty. We know that study cannot be simpli- 
fied, for the artist, and we should be more careful how 
we use terms. To mention the word music does not 
imply what sort of music. We cannot compare the 
best shoemaker with the worst artist, because the 
two are devoted to essentially different tasks. It is 
necessary to discriminate very early. Every musi- 
cian must have a talent. Whether he is a drummer, 
or a double bass player, or a pianist, he must have 
some love of music. And he should be told that it 
must be his talent which provides development. 

For direction (I do not love the term “education”, 
because of its connotations) I should say that it is in- 
dispensable that the teacher should say a great deal 
about the inner substance of a work, about the com- 
mon origin and common goal of all good works of 
art. We talk too much about music as a vehicle. 
What, after all, is the use of the finest Rolls Royce 
if nobody sits in it? The artist works in the realm 
of timeless intentions. It is for this reason. that. (for 
instance) Beethoven’s music almost never sinks to 
a routine level. 

There is a paradox in the development of music 
in the two centuries preceding ours. The Eighteenth 
Century was humanistic, though its production was 
chiefly local, but the Nineteenth Century, though it 
enjoyed an international musical exchange, intensi- 
fied nationalism. People no longer talk about good 
music and bad music but about Spanish, Russian, 
French music, etc. Music became a sort of artistic 
World’s Fair, with pavilions displaying the goods of 
each country. 

Fundamentally, such a conception of art is non- 
sense. All countries have plains, mountains, trees 
and rain. And creative persons’ inspiration comes 
from sources which are essentially similar. There 
is a difference in the appearance of the works of the 
masters (and this is one of the most interesting 
phenomena of music). But they are fundamentally 
alike. The rose does not resemble the carnation, but 
we should not forget that both are- flowers. 

There is a_ terrible confusion about folk songs, 
many of which are of fairly recent origin, as we 
know them today. The musical sources of the nations 
of Europe are very similar to one another, just as 
those of primitive peoples are. Here again, in an 
intensified nationalism we find a tendency to divert 
from the essential to the material in music and art 


in general, and an invitation to growing laziness. 

People confuse the value of music with their own 
liking of it. We cannot expect a large number of 
people to understand the most original and best 
works of their contemporaries, but naturally this fact 
has nothing to do with the inherent value of those 
works! We have practically given up our harmonic 
system, it is true, i.e. the relation to the triad and 
tonality. But we have retained the structural neces- 
sities, There is only a seeming anarchy in contem- 
parary musical development. I, for example, write 
in the atonal style, though I play the works of the 
classical masters in my concerts. But what I want 
most to emphasize, is that all musical styles have 
more in common than not. In approaching contem- 
porary music we should concentrate on the common 
elements which it has with the music of the past. 
We should acknowledge and recognize only musical 
music, whatever its origin and style. Names, cen- 
turies, places do not interest me in the least. The 
criterion of music is its vitality, substance and shape. 
It is the spirit which counts; the material is of sec- 
ondary importance. 

The music of the past is subjected these days to all 
sorts of treatment. As soon as the copyright expires, 
publishers begin to issue new editions, which may 
range from the very lowest level to the highest ex- 
cellence, but which offer no guarantee that the com- 
poser’s text will be respected. Mozart and Beethoven 
do not enjoy the legal privileges which are given to 
any composer who lives within the period of copy- 
right protection, even though he may be a writer of 
the most trivial ditties. These already outlawed com- 
posers have no means of assurance that their music 
will be performed as they wished. 

No one complained of playing Brahms’s music as 
he had written it, when they were performing it 
during his lifetime! It is a matter of simple decency 
that musicians should have the chance to see works 
as the composer intended that they should be seen. 
But these days pure texts are expensive and more- 
over not easily available. It is a strange fact that 
musicians are often so thoughtless that they seem 
unconscious that the original texts must exist! I find 
that my students play in a much less objectionable 
way and commit many less stylistic offenses when 
they study from the pure texts. Sometimes, indeed, 
I am forced to ask a student who Mr. X, the editor 
of the text he is using, is? And when he answers in 
surprise that he doesn’t know, I reply: “You are 
observing all of his accents and additions. Don’t 
you think you ought to know more about him, before 
you follow him so docilely ?” 

From the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
the creator and performer practically separated. In 
the time of Bach, the composer, who was himself a 
performer, could rely upon the man who played his 
works to know what he was about, since the latter 
was also in all probability a composer and superior 
musician. Later, with the rise of the virtuosi and 
modern concert life, the composer became more pes- 
simistic, and he increased the markings in his music 
as he grew more and more distant from the per- 
former. But no amount of markings or written in- 
struction will ensure an intelligent performance. The 
musically gifted person will find the right style 
through his own instinct and experience. 

The Carnegie Foundation or some similar organi- 
zation could render a great service to the musical 
life of America through the publication of the great 
musical works of the past in pure and authentic texts, 
which would be within the financial reach of students. 
This would not be a commercial venture, or interfere 
with other publications. But it is an obligation to 
give musicians the opportunity to see this music as it 
was written. This is so obvious that it does not need 
discussion. The possession of a pure text does not 
guarantee a good performance, any more than the 
use of an adulterated one prevents a good perform- 
ance. That depends upon the abilities and nature of 
the performer. But it is essential that we should have 
pure texts, and I believe that the visible appearance 
of such texts influences musicians. I often tell my 
students: “You must hear with your eyes and see 
with your ears.” 
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By Evutauia S, BUTTELMAN 


A S schools, colleges and universities 
close doors for the summer holiday, 
music camps both old and new spring 
to life from Maine to California. Long- 
est established and best known is the 
National Music Camp in_ northern 
Michigan, founded 
in 1928 by a pair 
of eminent educa- 
tors, Joseph E. 
Maddy and Thad- 
deus P. Giddings. 
Situated in the 
very heart of 
Michigan’s vaca- 
tion country, the 
camp of nearly five 
hundred acres lies, 
as its name sug- 
gests, on a narrow 

Eulalia S. Buttelman strip of pine wood- 
land between lovely twin lakes euphoni- 
ously called Wah-be-ka-ness and Wah- 
be-ka-netta. 

According to the Camp’s handsome 
announcement booklet, Interlochen this 
year presents its usual courses under 
distinguished artist-teachers and con- 
ductors. Such names as Howard Han- 
son, Guy Fraser Harrison, A. R. Mc- 
Allister and Graham Overgard grace 
the band and orchestra conductorial 
list; Noble Cain, head of vocal affairs 
for 1940, has invited a corresponding 
group of experts for his choir classes. 

In addition to the choral and instru- 
mental activities, Interlochen has its 
Radio, Drama and Dance “Workshops”, 
as well as an Art School, by way of 
related art interests for student partici- 


pation. Newest accession to the work- 
shop group is the department of the 
“New Dance”, directed by Hildegarde 
Lewis, exponent of Martha Graham, 
and other prominent figures in the mod- 
ern dance movement. A most valuable 
function of the Camp, also, is its weekly 
coast to coast broadcast, over the major 
networks, of concerts from the Inter- 
lochen Bowl. 

The climax, however, of the Camp’s 
twelve rich years of growth comes this 
season when Hollywood moves to 
Michigan for the filming of a picture 
to be named ‘Interlochen’. The film, 
starring Allan Jones and Susanne Fos- 
ter will be made this summer at Inter- 
lochen, the entire personnel serving as 
performers in the cast. The idea was 
conceived by Ann Ronell, who will cre- 
ate both music and lyrics for the pro- 
duction. 

* * * 

High in the Ozark region is located 
one of the younger summer music cen- 
ters, the Southwestern Music Camp 
at Hollister, Missouri. President of the 
Southwestern Music Camp Associa- 
tion, Inc., is George Oscar Bowen, 
director of music in Tulsa, Okla., 
schools. President Bowen and his pian- 
ist-wife, Dorothy N. Bowen; are well 
known in MENC circles. 

Dr. Bowen has gathered about him 
an able corps of officials for the ad- 
ministration of camp procedures, The 
advisory board is composed of leading 
music educators of the west-central 
United States, many of them enjoying 
national eminence: Mabelle Glenn, Karl 
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Krueger, both of Kansas City; Grace 
V. Wilson, Wichita; Dean L. Douglas, 
Jefferson City; Max Steindel, St. 
Louis; and H. R. Awbrey and C. E, 
van der Maaten, of Branson and Hollis- 
ter, respectively. 

The faculty personnel for the coming 
session has not yet been announced, but 
the official organ of the camp, The 
Presto, assures us that it will be of the 
same high calibre as in preceding years. 
Weekly broadcasts are programmed 
from station KWTO in Springfield, 
Mo. 

* * * 

It is about as easy to uncover the 
vacation plans of a music educator be- 
fore the school year is safely tucked 
away in mothballs as it would be to 
ascertain from Der Fuehrer what he 
wants for breakfast a month from next 
Michaelmas. Yet a teacher who is one 
of the busiest and most successful in the 
entire profession, who is composer, 
director of music in the schools of a 
great city, choir leader, writer of text- 
books and other treatises on musical 
subjects, and sponsor of a rising young 
artist, graciously paused when hailed 
in full flight, so to speak, and amiably 
revealed her summer intentions. 

Mabelle Glenn of Kansas City took 
time from her immediate task m ¢ being 
hostess to the Region 9 hordes of high 
school contestants who descended on 
her town this month—fifteen thousand 
strong—to say that she will not teach 
as much this summer as formerly. In 
seasons past she has been on the sum- 
mer faculty of Juilliard, but plans to 
limit her work this year to a lecture at 
the University of Minnesota and one 
week of teaching at the University of 
Cincinnati. Following these brief en- 
gagements, Miss Glenn will hie herself 
to the mountains of Colorado for a 
well-earned rest. 

Miss Glenn is remembered as a most 
capable president of the MENC a few 
seasons ago. One of her present inter- 
ests is the rapidly expanding career of 
her protegee, Glenn Darwin, young 
baritone, who has sung with much suc- 
cess on the concert stage, and in opera 
and oratorio. 

* * *” 

Lillian L. Baldwin, instructor of 
music appreciation in the schools of 
Cleveland, is closing a busy season in 
which her program has included the 
management of twenty-two Children’s 
Concerts with the Cleveland Symphony 
involving forty thousand youngsters. 
She confesses that her vacation schedule 
also resembles more the activities of 
the proverbial bee-hive than the beguil- 
ing excitements with which a musician 
might be expected to fill the leisure 
hours. 

To begin with, Miss Baldwin will 
spend three weeks at the American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods at Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, “exchanging ideas”, 
as she modestly phrases it, “with teach- 
ers and children, in the fascinating field 
of enjoyment of fine music”. Later she 
plans to work on concert booklets and 
arrangements for next season’s enter- 
prises in connection with her Children’s 
Concerts with the orchestra; she in- 
tends also to complete Series 2 of her 
radio broadcasts for little children (3rd 
Grades), entitled “Music for Young 
Listeners”. 

During what’s left (if anything) of 
her summer, Miss Baldwin hopes “to 
sit under a tree . . . with fingers in my 
ears. . . . I don’t even want to hear 
bird songs or cricket orchestras . . .” 

x* * * 

Completing his first year on _ the 
teaching staff of the University of Ari- 
zona, George C. Wilson is reported to 
have made an enviable record in his 


new post. Mr. Wilson has not only ad- 
mirably fulfilled his duties as director of 
band and orchestra, but has success- 
fully conducted the Tucson Symphony 
through the 1939-40 series of concerts. 
The orchestra management is under 
the auspices of the University, where 
Arthur Olaf Anderson, noted theory 
pedagogue, occupies the chair of Dean 
of College of Fine Arts. Boasting more 
that fifty players, the orchestra is a 
combined community and student organ- 
ization, 

At their April concert, Conductor 
Wilson piloted his musicians through a 
program ranging from Beethoven and 
Wagner to Borodin and a young Ameri- 
can, Andrew Buchhauser The com- 
poser was at the piano for the perform- 
ance of his Suite, ‘Around the Clock’, 
for piano and orchestra. Mr. Buch- 
hauser, a Chicagoan and one-time stu- 
dent at Chicago Musical College, where 
he met Dean Anderson, came to Arizona 
to continue his studies under the Dean. 
After receiving his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees, Mr. Buchhauser became 
assistant instructor of music at the 
University. His compositions have been 
played in the leading cities of the “sil- 
ver bearing” state. 


ROUS LECTURES ENDED 





Philharmonic-Forecasts Close—Dr. Rous 
Assists in Dedication in Florida 

Marion Rous completed on May 3, the 
final week of her seventh season of Phil- 
harmonic forecasts, advance-presentations 
in the Carnegie Hall Art Gallery of 
major works on the current programs of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. At the Hotel 
Plaza she recently appeared in ‘Sound as 
Color,’ the last of four lecture-recitals for 
members of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
League, which organization has re-engaged 
her for a series of ten forecasts next 
season, 

In Westchester and New Jersey com- 
munities Dr. Rous has been active as 
pianist and lecturer. In Montclair she has 
been engaged for the fifth time to present 
a ten-week Radio-Listeners Course, the 
auspices for next season being the Wo- 
man’s Club of Upper Montclair. 

In the Annie Russell Theatre at Winter 
Park, Fla., the pianist presented on April 
13, a recital entitled, ‘Music Manifold’ 
with numbers suggestive of the functions 
of music in modern life; also participa- 
ting in a performance of the ‘Outlandish 
Suite’ and other compositions of the late 
Susan Dyer on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion on April 14, of the Dyer Memorial 
Music Building at Rollins College. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
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By eportel arrangement with the Johns Hopkins 
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Baroque, Rococo, Classic 


(Continued from page 5) 
era, roughly the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first two decades 
of the nineteenth, bore the symphony 
and sonata, with its marvelously organ- 
ized form and idiom, its profoundly sub- 
jective tone, and jealously guarded 
measure, poise and euphony. The spirit 
of the Enlightenment and the love of 
classic art made the musicians abandon 
toying with pleasant sounds and the art- 
ists disguising marchionesses as shep- 
herdesses; they again value construc- 
tion, and, most of all, want to study inti- 
mately the main subject of the Enlight- 
enment and classocism: man, fictitious 
and decorative to the style galant, but 
a profound reality to classicism. 


Confusion About Rococo 


Our musical upbringing, anchored as 
it is in the century-long traditions of 
romanticism, is so one-sided, so thor- 
oughly imbued with the post-Wagnerian 
gospel of variety in harmony and or- 


chestration at the expense of logic of . 


thought, that we face the art of the 
Eighteenth Century as if it were one 
solid era of homogeneous “light and 
delicate music”. That is, we extend the 
Rococo to cover the whole of the cen- 
tury. This confusion was caused by the 
continued existence of an aristocratic 
courtly art, wedded to the Rococo, in 
the presence of the rising art of the mid- 
dle classes rallying behind classicism. 
The two ran concurrently, sometimes 
paralleling each other, sometimes form- 
ing an alliance, at other times clashing, 
until toward the end of the century the 
middle classes definitely gained the up- 
per hand. The essence of the new ar- 
tistic creed, and the idea that animated 
everything from political philosophy to 
music, was an urge for liberty; libera- 
tion from the rules that had become 
stereotyped, from the stylistic conven- 
tions that had become rigid, from the 
artistic forms which had become immu- 
table. To us the sonata form appears as 
a frame that has to be filled out, but to 
the composers of the late eighteenth 
century it was anything but rigid; they 
considered it less a form than a texture 
which permits the utmost liberty to the 
imagination. Indeed, we may examine 
innumerable sonatas, quartets, and sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven without finding two “forms” that 
are identical save for a few basic prin- 
ciples of musical logic. The fact that 
Haydn and Mozart still wrote minuets 
and serenades can mislead the super- 
ficial student only, for they also wrote 
movements filled with dramatic vigor, 
earthbound humor, and sad resignation. 
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And this carried them far afield from 
the harmless polish of the Rococo. 
While the confusion that blankets the 
musical styles of the eighteenth century is 
dense enough as far as instrumental music 
is concerned, it becomes impenetrable as 
soon as vocal music, especially opera and 
church music, is drawn into the discussion. 
eighteenth century opera was not a liter 
ary form, consequently it did not know the 
type of dramatic action we require from to- 
day’s opera composer : it understood by ac- 
tion something entirely different. With the 
exception of the finales, the action is usu- 
ally left to the recitatives, and the com- 
poser’s fancy rises to its highest flight after 
the factual occurrences have taken place, 
in giving to us the protagonists’ most inti- 
mate reactions in arias and ensembles. This 
is a purely musical conception, but a con- 
ception not an iota less artistic than that 
professed in our modern literary music 
drama, the only reason for our not recog- 
nizing its validity and integrity being our 
inability to listen to this music with the 
same understanding we bring to the appre- 
ciation of eighteenth century painting. It is 
futile to “rewrite” the librettos of these 
operas as has been done repeatedly to 
“save an opera for modern audiences”, for 
such an act merely parallels the “reorches- 
tration” bestowed on works absolutely un- 
suited for such treatment. Music is what 
mattered to these people, and the poet was 
not allowed to impose his artistic person- 
ality in a collaboration in which he was 
distinctly an agent of the musician. But 
again, we lump together baroque and clas- 
sic opera, whereas there are essential differ- 
ences between the two styles. The baroque 
opera was a pure opera of sentiment. Its 
composer was not interested in action and 
in declamation, all he wanted from his 
librettists was a plot and some characters. 
As he was mainly interested in the reaction 
of the dramatic figures to the events which 
affected their lives, the composer dispensed 
with everything in order to give us a 
mental state in music, Thus he not only 
dispensed with action but even with the 
text, for after a few concise sentences 
giving the gist of the situation, he poured 
everything into music, repeating fragments 
of the text if he needed more music to ex- 
press his musical ideas. The “literariza- 
tion” of music really began in earnest in 
the second half of the century, and now 
declamation becomes a factor. Mozart and 
the Italian opera buffa represent the new 
literary orientation, but they still convert 
the literary elements into music. Unity in 
the opera dominated by “numbers” or set 
arias is created by a logical disposition of 
tonalities and by the constructive use of 
thematic material, eminently musical ele- 
ments that have lost their structural mean- 
ing in the modern opera where literary 
factors take charge of both continuity and 
cohesion. After the passing of the eigh- 
teenth century, the balance began to be 
shifted as the spoken drama forced its laws 
on the lyric drama. This was especially 
true in Germany, while Italian opera re- 
tained the principles of the old “musical 
opera” for a long time, indeed, one might 
say it has never really relinquished them. 


In the Sphere of Church Music 


Church music of the baroque and the 
classic era are again fundamentally differ- 
ent, yet both derive their nourishment from 
the same source, opera. Baroque church 
music is accepted and honored by our gen- 
eration because, at least outwardly, it con- 
forms to a certain conception of what con- 
stitutes a churchly style. Classic church 
music, on the other hand, is denounced as 
operatic and altogether too happy and even 
flippant. The elements employed by church 
music after the legendary era of Pales- 
trina were created by the music drama of 
the baroque. Aria, arioso, recitative, and 
the instrumental accompaniment all came 
from opera and as they were blended with 
the choruses of the old German motet, the 
cantata and oratorio were created. The 
Lutheran chorales which are used so lav- 
ishly in Protestant church music of the 
baroque era, and the elaborate polyphonic 
setting create an atmosphere which we 
recognize as churchly. Church music of 
the classic era, predominantly Catholic of 
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COMMUNITY CONCERTS WELCOME SOLOIST 


Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Recently Arriving in Hickory, N. C., to Sin 

on the Community Concert Series, Was Greeted by Local Representatives: (Left to Right 

Eastman Boomer, Representative of Columbia Concerts in Charge of the Hickory vn aoe 

Ivor Newton, Miss Bampton's Accompanist; Miss Bampton; Mrs. John Geitner, Membership 

Chairman of the Hickory Community Concerts, and Walter P. Brown, Southern Representative 
of Columbia Concerts 
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course, since the center had shifted from 
the north to the south, used the same 
operatic sources except that the predomi- 
nant idiom of the times, the symphonic, 
also demanded inclusion in the church 
style. The religious spirit of the second 
half of the century is as different from that 
of the first half as it is from ours, and its 
church music cannot be judged by twen- 
tieth century standards. The classic era 
refused to accept our sharp distinction be- 
tween sacred and secular. It found that 
anything that is worthy and artistic in secu- 
lar life is dignified and proper in the 
church, Since opera was the life blood of 
music, the strongest incentive came from 
its sphere. The love of life and the opti- 
mistic outlook of the times are fully ex- 
pressed in church music, and since aes- 
thetic considerations were uppermost in 
both art and life, we cannot simply rule 
them out in church music, even if they seem 
to offend an arbitrarily set standard of re- 
ligious tone. 

The recent successful revival of eigh- 
teenth century operas and other musical 
works seems to indicate that we are about 


to revise our attitude toward “old” music, 
and we shall be the gainers, for the cen- 
tury which encompasses the end of the 
baroque, and the larger part of the classic 
era, with the style galant in between, is 
fabulously rich in musical treasures. The 
day will perhaps come when we shall listen 
to this music with the same natural and 
unbiased appreciation that we exhibit when 
viewing a picture by Fragonard, attending 
a play by Sheridan, or reading the poems 
of Schiller, for all of these had their com- 
rades in arms in music, and once we really 
know this music we shall realize that the 
civilization of this century culminated in 
music, in incomparable music that fulfilled 
all its hopes and desires. 





Haarlem Philharmonic Ends Season 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, presi- 
dent, closed its forty-ninth season with 
a concert at the Waldorf Astoria on the 
morning of April 11. The soloists were 
Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano and Simon 
Barer, pianist. 








SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 





and the great Mgr. Perosi. 


Aesthetics of Gregorian Chant. 


Catholic Church Music— 


The College is pleased to announce the appointment of Father Vincent C. 
Donovan, O.P., as a member of the faculty for the Summer Master School 
beginning June 24th. Father Donovan is internationally known as an authority 
on Gregorian Chant and the Music of the Catholic Church. 


He has devoted a lifetin.e of study to Gregorian music, studying in this 
country with Abbe Gabert and several years in the Monastery of Solesmes. 
During recent years, he has been teaching and lecturing throughout the 
United States and in many European countries. 
Advisory Board of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, and was Director 
General of the International Gregorian Congress. Father Donovan has also 
studied at the Pontifical Institute of Music in Rome; he spent several years 
there as the English-speaking member of the Dominican Liturgical Institute, 
and since his return has been a member of the International Commission; 
while in Rome, he sang frequently with Sistine Choir under both Mgr. Rella 


For the summer term Father Donovan will offer courses in Liturgical Back- 
grounds to Music [including History, Legislation and Types of Music); a 
short course in the Fundmentals of Music of the Catholic Church, and 


He is a member of the 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1940 


PITTSBURG ATTENDS ITS SPRING FESTIVAL 


Participants in the Pittsburg, Kan., Festival Are (Left to Right) Karl Schinner, French Horn, 

and Fred Joste, Clarinetist, Both of the Kansas City Philharmonic; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, 

Duo-Pianists; John Selby, Feature Writer for the Associated Press; Noble Cain, Composer and 

Conductor; Walter McCray, Director of Music at Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
and Edgar Gordon, of the Music Extension of the University of Wisconsin 


McCray Leads ‘The Messiah’ in 
Kansas Teachers College 
Annual Celebration 


PitrspurG, Kans., May 20.— 
Twenty-six years ago, Walter McCray, 
director of music at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, inaugurated a Spring 
Music Festival, the feature of which 
was the singing of Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’. From April 29 through May 5 
the Festival was held and the oratorio, 
directed by Mr. McCray, was again 
featured as a worship service, members 
of Pittsburg churches attending. Solo- 
ists included Marjorie Jackson, so- 
prano; Lavoin Graham Holden, con- 
tralto; Claude Newcomb, tenor, and 
Oliver Sovereign, bass. The chorus was 
augmented by members from Columbus, 
Paola, Kans., and Miami, Okla. 

Education in music was stressed in 

a 
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SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 - August 10 


Includes: 


Piano Class for Advanced Students 


under 


MME. BERTA JAHN-BEER 


Catalog sent upon request. 
1 Follen Street - Cambridge, Mass. 





Converse College 


contest auditions, entrants gleaning ad- 
vantage from the verbal criticism of 
the judges, who were: Edwin Hughes, 
pianist, New York; Noble Cain, com- 
poser and choral director, Chicago; Ed- 
gar Gordon, University of Wisconsin; 
John Selby, allied arts critic, Associated 
Press, New York; Fred Joste and Karl 
Schinner, Kansas City, Mo., and E. A. 
Thomas, Kansas High School Athletic 
Association. 

A duo-piano program, ranging from 
music of Haydn to Tansman, with Ed- 
win and Jewel Bethany Hughes, solo- 
ists, brought the commendation of fes- 
tival attendants. Mr. Hughes was also 
heard in a lecture recital, for piano 
faculty members and students. This 
event was followed by a general recep- 
tion in Music Hall Lobby. 

The Festival orchestra and choruses, 
the Polymnia Club and Men’s Choral 
Club, directed by Mr. McCray, 
Gabriella Campbell and Claude New- 
comb, with Rhetia Hesselberg, violin 
soloist, participated in the opening 
event of the festival. 

Noble Cain, eminent choral director 
and composer, directed the All High 
School Choral Concert on May 2 and 
the following evening featured the All 
High School Concert, Edgar Gordon, 
conductor. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Carlyle Duncan Conducts Choral 
Concerts in Brooklyn 


The Schubert Male Singers, Carlyle 
Duncan, conductor, were heard in concert 
in the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
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Brooklyn, on the evening of May 6, as- 
sisted by Katherine Platt Gunn, violinist, 
and Edith M. Wiederhold, pianist. The 
chorus offered groups in English and the 
soloists were heard in works by standard 
composers. The Packer Choral of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, which Mr. Duncan 
also conducts, gave its Spring concert on 
May 7, assisting artists being Minerva 
Courtnay, eccentric characterizations; El- 
lenore Boselly, soprano; and Edith M. 
Wiederhold, pianist. Dorothy S. Hanna 
sang an incidental solo, ‘Jubilate, Amen’ 
by Gelbke. Miss Wiederhold accompanied 
the chorus and Blanche Vincent, Miss 
Courtnay. 


PLAN SUMMER SEASON 
AT INTERLOCHEN, MICH. 





Non-Profit, Educational Institution to 
Hold Thirteenth Session Under 
Maddy 
ANN Arpor, Micu., May 20.—The 
National Music Camp, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, president, will hold its thir- 
teenth annual Summer session at Inter- 
lochen from June 23 through Aug. 18. 
The non-profit educational institution, 
incorporated under the laws of Michi- 
gan, includes upon its board of direc- 
tors, in addition to Dr. Maddy, Thad- 
deus P. Giddings, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Minneapolis; 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, of New York City; Franklin 
Dunham, educational director of the 
National Broadcasting Company; and 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music at Rochester. 
The members of the faculty, together 
with the departments to which they are 
assigned for the Summer season of 
1940, are: Boris Schwartz, violin; Har- 
riet Payne, violin and viola; Mihail 
Stolarevsky, violin, viola and string en- 
sembles; Frank Miller, ’cello; Oscar 
Zimmerman, string bass; Henry J. 
Williams, harp; Laurent Torno, flute; 
Andre Andraud, oboe; Gustave Lange- 
nus, clarinet; Clarke Kessler, bassoon 
and conducting; Cecil Leeson, saxo- 
phone; Norman Pickering, French 
horn; Samuel Krauss, trumpet; Emory 
Remington, trombone; Frederick Fen- 
nell, percussion; Joseph Schwarz, 
piano; Robert Baker, organ; Noble 
Cain, choral activities; Clarence E. 
Sawhill, band materials and arranging; 
Gardner Read, composition; Harlan 
Peithman, beginner’s instrument classes ; 
Lloyd Marvin, accordion; F. Carlos Lo- 
pez, art; Hildegarde Lewis, dance; Wil- 
iam Dow Boutwell, radio; Kathleen 
Lardie, radio; Jerome Wiesner, radio 
workshop consultant and guest lecturer ; 
Charles E. Moore, radio workshop 
technician; Rudof Schramm, radio; and 
in the drama department, Blevins Davis, 
Stewart Bosley and Douglas Ferguson. 





LaForge Returns from Tour 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, has 
just returned from a tour of the south 
with Lily Pons which included concerts in 
the Carolinas, Louisiana, and concluded 
with a concert in Fort Worth, Texas. 
From there Mr. La Forge went to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he conducted a Master 
Class under the direction of Anne Mae 
Kennedy of that city. Following this 
he went to Chicago to accompany his 
pupil, Emma Otero, who was heard in 
a broadcast over station WGN on April 
17 with Henry Weber’s orchestra and 
in a recital at the Civic Theatre on April 
19, Miss Otero was greeted by a very 
large audience who accorded her and Mr. 
La Forge an enthusiastic reception. 

‘The Balladeers’ were guest soloists at 
the Rutherford Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Choral concert on April 12, contributing 
two groups of varied compositions. Beryl 
Blanch, was accompanist. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
OFFERS NOWAK RECITAL 


Pianist Heard in Alumni Benefit Event 
—James Caesar Gives Gradua- 
tion Concert 
CLEVELAND, May 20.—The Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music’s Alumni Association pre- 
sented Lionel Nowak in a recital on May 
10, for the benefit of the Alumni Scholar- 
ship Fund. Mr. Nowak, who was born in 
Cleveland and studied with Beryl. Rubin- 
stein, received his bachelor of music de- 
gree in 1930 and studied in Europe with 
Edwin Fischer and Walter Gieseking. He 
is now accompanist for the Humphrey- 

Weidman dance group. 

On May 16 James Caesar, violinist, gave 
his graduation recital at the Institute with 
Harold Fink at the piano. Mr. Caesar’s 
program included works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chausson and Wieniawski. He 
recently became a member of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, which brings the number 
of Institute trained men in the orchestra 
to fifteen. He is a pupil of Josef Fuchs 
and is concertmaster of the Institute or- 
chestra. 

The last Comparative Arts program of 
the season was a contemporary music pro- 
gram on May 17. It included Beryl Rubin- 
stein’s ‘Serenade’ for flute and piano, 
played by Maurice Sharp and Mr. Rubin- 
stein; a group of songs by Herbert Elwell, 
sung ‘by Nevada Van der Veer, with Ruth 
Edwards at the piano; and a quartet for 
strings by Starling Cumberworth, played 
by Victor Kerner, Andrew Veres, 8 ed 
Harris and Bonita Potts. . M. 





MUSIC CAMP LISTS PLANS 


Guest Conductors to Train Kansas 
University Summer Students 


Lawrence, Kan., May 20.—Plans for 
the fifth annual Mid-Western Music Camp 
of the University of Kansas, from June 
17 to July 30, inclusive, include six weeks 
of intensive musical training under the 
leadership of guest conductors. Vladimir 
Bakaleineikoff of Pittsburgh, Karl Krue- 
ger of the Kansas City Philharmonic, Dr 
Charles O’Neill of Potsdam, N. Y., A. A. 
Harding of the University of Illinois, L. 
Bruce Jones of Little Rock, Ark. and 
Lorin Maazel, boy prodigy conductor, will 
conduct. 

Other faculty associates will include 
D. M. Swarthout, Russell L. Wiley, David 
T. Lawson, James Robertson, Sam Bar- 
bakoff, Hale Phares, Cyrus Dewar, Walde- 
mar Geltch, Karl Kuersteiner, Raymond 
Stuhl, E. Thayer Gaston, Rex Conner, 
Harold Mould, Joseph Wilkins, Meribah 
Moore, Irene Peabody, Alice Moncrieff, 
Dan Gleckler, Howard Taylor, Ruth Or- 
cutt, Alice Merle Conger, Robert Forman, 
Jack Dalby and Bruce Thomans, +‘ 





Manhattan School of Music Holds 
Benefit Concert 


For the benefit of the scholarship fund a 
concert was given at the Manhattan 
School of Music, Janet D. Schenck, direc- 
tor, on the evening of April 29 by the Roth 
Quartet, Feri Roth and Rachmael Wein- 
stock, violins; Julius Shaier, viola, and 
Oliver Edel, ’cello. Mr. Shaier and Mr. 
Edel are members of the faculty of the 
school. Gabor Retjo, ’cellist, gave a recital 
at the school on the evening of April 15. 





EMILIO ROXAS 


for many years coach of 
Martinelli and teacher of Jan Peerce, 
(from 1926 to 1938), 
and many other famous singers 


ANNOUNCES SPECIAL SUMMER 
COURSES for SINGERS 


in his New York Studios 
JUNE 10th to AUGUST 30th 


160 West 73rd St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-1676 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 





Jordan Conservatory Sponsors 
Three Concerts—American 
Composers Featured 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 20.—Celebrating 
National Music Week, the Jordan Con- 
servatory of Music sponsored three con- 
certs on May 8, 9 and 10, featuring 
works by American composers. The 
opening night was given by the Con- 
servatory Chamber Orchestra of stu- 
dents, faculty members and members of 
the Indianapolis Symphony. The pro- 
gram listed Frances McCollin’s Two 
Chorale-Preludes directed by Fabien 
Sevitzky; Henry Cowell’s ‘Ostinato’ 
No. 2, for English horn, played by 
Harvey McGuire with Mae Engle at 
the piano; three Salzedo harp numbers 
played by Rebecca Lewis; Mabel 
Wood Hiil’s ‘Aesop Fables’ for tenor 
solo and chamber orchestra, with Far- 
rell Scott as soloist; and Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s “Three Pieces for flute, 
harp and string quartet’, Op. 13, with 
James Hosmer, flutist, and Rebecca 
Lewis, harpist. 


Lautner Leads Choir 


The second night’s program included 
music for organ, Otto Luening’s ‘Fan- 
tasia Brevis’ and Leo Sowerby’s ‘Ca- 
rillon’, played by Dale Young. Rosa- 
lind Phillips, soprano, sang Carpenter’s 
‘May, the Maiden’; Winter Watts’s 
‘The Little Shepherd’s Song’; Bain- 
bridge Crist’s ‘You will not come again’ 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s ‘Ah, Love, 
But a Day’. Richard Niessink, pianist, 
played Griffes’s Scherzo in E Flat 
Minor, Op. 6, No. 3; Roy Harris’s ‘Lit- 
tle Suite’ and George Henry’s Introduc- 
tion and Fugue from Piano Sonata. The 
Philharmonic Choir, under Joseph 
Lautner, sang Burleigh’s ‘Deep River’; 
Will James’s ‘Dark Water’; ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot’ and ‘Hail the 
Crown’ arranged by Harold Brown and 
Ralph Wright. 


The third and final concert was given 
at the Murat theatre, and the two pre- 
ceding ones at the Odeon. Albert Stoes- 
sel’s ‘Festival Fanfare’ opened the pro- 
gram very auspiciously. Orchestral 
numbers were Arcady Dubensky’s ‘Tom 
Sawyer’ Overture and George W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘Symphonic Sketches’ (‘Noel’ 
and ‘Jubilee’). The Jordan-Butler Cho- 
rus, Joseph Lautner, director, was heard 
in Henry Hadley’s ‘Music Glory’ from 
‘Music, An Ode’ and in Paul White’s 
‘The Voyage of the Mayflower’. As an 
encore the orchestra played a group of 
Stephen Foster’s songs. 


Dorothy Munger, pianist, scored a 
success in her musicianly playing of 
MacDowell’s Concerto No. 2 in D 
Minor, Op. 23. Harriet Payne ap- 
peared as soloist in her own composi- 
tion for viola and orchestra, ‘Ballade’. 

In this festival of American com- 
posers’ works Indianapolis heard several 
first performances and two world pre- 
miéres—Mabel Wood Hill’s ‘Aesop’s 
Fables’ and Harriet Payne’s ‘Ballade’. 

The Indianapolis Maennerchor 
brought its season to a brilliant close 
on May 4 with a large audience in at- 
tendance at the Athenaeum. For this 
occasion Karl Reckzeh of Chicago, for- 
mer director, conducted. The guest 


artist was Mark Love, bass-baritone of 
Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Karl 
Reckzeh. The Maennerchor sang works 
by Proemer, Ziegler, Wagner, Muhl- 
berg, Voigt and Kremser. 


Mr. Love, 





TO TEACH MASTER CLASS 


Maurice Eisenberg, Who Will Hold a 
Master Class for ‘Cellists This Summer in 
Bethlehem, N. H., from June 20 to Sept. 15. 
Mr. Eisenberg Is under the Management of 
Charles L. Wagner and Is Booked for a 
Tour Next Season Which Will Take Him 
to the Coast and as far South as Mexico 


making his first appearance here, was 
heard in groups of songs by Franz, Ru- 
binstein, Strauss, Richter, Wagner and 
added familiar Victor Herbert songs. 
Clarence Elbert, regular director, re- 
hearsed the chorus in preparation for 
Mr. Reckzeh’s appearance. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





Summer School at New England Con- 
servatory of Music 

The summer school at the New England 
Conservatory of Music will extend from 
June 26 to Aug. 6, during which time credit 
may be earned towards a Bachelor’s De- 
gree. The conservatory will offer courses 
in school music, as well as the usual courses 
in applied music and theoretical subjects. 
Harold Bauer will return to conduct a 
class in Musicianship for Pianists, This 
course is not limited to pianists but may 
also be attended by performers in other 
fields. 








Emilio Roxas to Hold Summer Courses 
in New York 


Emilo Roxas, for many years coach of 
Giovanni Martinelli, teacher of Jan 
Peerce, Nicola Moscona, and other sing- 
ers, will conduct special Summer courses 
in his New York studios from June 10 
until Aug. 30. Mr. Roxas plans to include 
instruction in voice building, general vocal 
development, program building and coach- 
ing. Registrations are now open for the 
beginner and advanced singer. 


Frederick Haywood to Re-establish 
Studio in New York 


Frederick Haywood, teacher of singing, 
who for the past six years has been teach- 
ing in Oakland, San Francisco and Holly- 
wood, Calif., will re-establish his studio in 
New York during the coming Summer. 
Following the conclusion of the Summer 
session at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, at which sessions Mr. Haywood 
has taught for a number of Summers, he 
will open a studio in Steinway Hall, New 
York. 








Frieda Klink announces that she will 
continue to teach voice in her New York 
Studio until Aug. 15, except Wednesdays 
when she teaches at the Ornstein School 
of Music at the Art Alliance in Phila- 
delphia. Besides private instruction there 
will be classes in voice technique and rep- 
ertoire and a vocal clinic for teachers. 
Lucile Dressell, soprano, and Germaine 
Hellinger, soprano, pupils of Miss Klink 
sang several groups of French, German, 
Italian and American songs at Miss 
Kiink’s Studio on April 28 Sarah Knight 
was the accompanist. 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE HOLDS 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 





New Awards Made—Degrees Bestowed 
Upon Thirty-Two Students—Dam- 
rosch Makes Address 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Commence- 
ment exercises of the Curtis Institute of 
Music were held in Casimir Hall at the 
institute on the afternoon of May 10. This 
was the seventh commencement, and the 
bestowing of two special awards was an 
important feature of the event. 

These awards were the Josef Hofmann 
Award and the Curtis Award, the first, 
won by Jorge Bolet, was “for the pianist 
who, over and above his technical pro- 
ficiency has, in the practice of his art, 
arrived at spiritual and artistic maturity”, 
and the second, won by Lynne Wainwright, 
harpist, consisting of a cash prize of $100, 
“to an outstanding member of the gradu- 
ating class”. Mr. Bolet is a member of the 
faculty, having graduated in 1934 after 
studying with David Saperton. Miss 
Wainwright is a pupil of Carlos Salzedo. 

The graduating exercises were opened 
by organ solos played by Alexander Mc- 
Curdy. The Rev. Alexander MacColl, 
DD., made the invocation and Kremeser’s 
Prayer of Thanksgiving was sung, after 
which, Randall Thompson, director of the 
institute, made an introduction and Walter 
Damrosch an address on ‘Our Musical Fu- 
ture’. Degrees were awarded by President 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok and Mr. Thomp- 
son, and following the singing of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’, the Benediction 
was pronounced. 

Diplomas were awarded to Thelma Co- 
hen, piano; Louis Shub, accompanying ; 
Robert E. Grooters and Hilda Morse, 
voice ; Noah Bielski, Zelik Kaufman, Ruth 
Lucille Griszmer and Milton Jacques 
Wohl, violin; Bernard Milofsky, viola; 
Ferdinand Maresh, Henry Portnoi and 
Harry Theodore Safstrom, double-bass ; 
Henry Kaseman Beard, Richard Irven 
Purvis and James Bernard Williamson, 
Jr., organ; Lynne Wainwright, harp; John 








Lynne Wainwright 


Jorge Bolet 
Sherwood de Lancie, oboe; Lela Maki, 


composition ; Walter Dabrowski, conduct- 
ing; Lukas Foss, composition and conduct- 
ing; David Glenn Stevens, conducting, 
tympani and percussion; Britton G. John- 
son, flute; Charles Everett Gilbert, Eng- 
lish horn; Manuel Zegler, bassoon ; Joseph 
E. Fischer, Leo A. Gomberg and Lames 
Joseph, trumpet; Howard Cole, and 
George Andrew Garstick, trombone, and 
James Martin Emde, tuba. Degrees in 
course were awarded to Florence Fraser, 
pianist, Bachelor of Music, and to Andre 
Constant Vauclain, Master of Music in 
composition. 





PuitapetpHia, May 20.—Bringing a 
seventieth anniversary series of recitals toa 
close, the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy presented Teresa Perazzoli, 
pianist and member of the faculty, in the 
school’s concert hall on May 15. Featured 
were Schumann’s sonata in G Minor, Op. 
22. and Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ sonata. 
On May 8, a recital was given by Harry 
W. Grier, organist; Herbert Siegel, pian- 
ist, and Frederick Homer, baritone, with 
Vadim Hrenoff as accompanist. 

* * 


PurapetpuiA, May 20.—Richard Pur- 
vis, organist, at a recital in Casimir Hall 
of the Curtis Institute on May 7, per- 
formed Franck’s Chorale in A Minor; a 
group of Bach works and numbers by 
Karg-Elert, Langlais, Vierne, and Mulet. 
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Bass,”’ Nelson Watson. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Summer session June 24-July 27. Classes are taught by the 
regular faculty and guest instructors. 
Bachelor’s, Master’s or Doctor’s degree. 


RCA Victor has released nine compositions by American 
Composers recorded by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Conductor. 


Eastman School Publications by members of the faculty in- 
clude: ‘Answers to Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 
“Method of Organ Playing,” Harold Gleason; “Examples of 
Counterpoint,” Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 
ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern Method for Double 


Courses lead to 











For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MUSIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 














SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


MARY WEBB ALYEA 


Organist—Pianist— 
Accom beeen rd a 
GRADUATE ARTI il hat ah scieTRo YON 
Studio: 872 Carnegie Hall 
and Rutherford, N. — 


Louis Bachner 


Teacher Sigrid Ott, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Susanne Fisher, Ria go gt Julius Huchna, 
Heinrich Schlusnus and others 
Hotel Ansonia, New Yor.” City 


CHARLES A. 
Juilliard Summer School 
COACH—CONDUCTOR : 
re 


Oratorio—Opera—G R 
2345 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. SU 7-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


134 West  & Street New York City 
Phone: Clrcle 7-3958 


BRUCE BENJAMIN 


BARITONE 
Formerly Prof. of Singing, Oberlin Cons. 
Teaching Studio - West (6th Street, 
New York, WN. Y. - . panes WA, 9-8618 


SUSAN BOICE 


Teacher of Singing 
320 Bast 57th Street, N. Y. PL. 3-7938 
Tues. & Fri., 817 Steinway Bidg. CI. 5-9531 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotel Wellington, SSth St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1623 


JEAN BUCHTA 
Integrated Courses in 
PRACTICAL HARMONY 
COMPOSITION ANALYSIS 
20 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. MU. 5-2536 





























WINIFRED YOUNG 


CORNISH 


Concert Pianist 
1401 Steinway Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN CRAFTS 


Teacher of 
Piano and Vocal Repertoire 
Studio: 59 West 56th Street, New York 
Telephone COlumbue 5-6887 


John Doane 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 


Studie: 35 East 30th Street, New York 
"Phone: MUrray Hill 58-2084 


Louis BETSY 


DORNAY-CULP 


Only Teachers of cucille Manners 


344 West 72nd Street - New York 
Tel. TRafaigar 7-4999 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Teacher of 


Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 


Studio: 303 West 74th St., New York 
Tel.: TR. 7-0794 




















Matja Niessen-Stone to Hold Master 
Class at Philadelphia Academy 


Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, contralto, 
who made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera in a cast that included Marcella 
Sembrich and Caruso and that sang under 
the baton of Arturo Toscanini, and who 
taught at the Juilliard Summer School of 
Music last year and maintains a private 
studio in New York, will hold a master- 
class for opera at the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Music. Mme. Niessen-Stone, born 
in Moscow, reared in Germany and who 
married an Englishman, began her musi- 
cal education at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Dresden, studied with Mme. 
Souvestre-Paschalis, a pupil of Lamperti 
in Milan, and with Lilli Lehmann and 
George Fergusson in Berlin. She was 
brought to America by Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch and taught at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of the Juilliard School for twelve 
years. Many of Mme. Niessen-Stone’s 
pupils are now singing in prominent opera 
houses in Germany. Many of her Ameri- 
can pupils are actively before the public 
and some hold prominent teaching posi- 
tions in North and South America. 


Coenraad V. Bos to Teach for Fourth 
Season on Juilliard Summer Faculty 
Coenraad V. Bos, coach and accompanist, 

will be a member of the faculty of the 
Juilliard Summer School for the fourth 
consecutive season, starting in July, where 
he will hold repertoire classes for singers, 
give individual coaching lessons, and teach 
the art of accompanying. Among the many 
singers with whom Mr. Bos has worked 
and prepared for concert appearances are 
Rose Bampton, Helen Traubel and Mack 
Harrell of the Metropolitan Opera; Eduard 
Grobé, tenor, also Lydia Summers, mezzo- 
soprano who was among the five finalists 
competing on the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air. In addition to his regu- 
lar activities, Mr. Bos served as a mem- 
ber of the jury of the Naumburg Foun- 
dation auditions. 








Fritz Lehmann Presents Interpretation 
Class at Mannes Music School 

Marking the close of a _ twelve-week 
study season in the interpretation of the 
Schubert cycle, ‘Die Schéne Miiillerin’, 
Fritz Lehmann who has been conducting 
classes in the dramatic interpretation of 
Lieder and operatic roles at the Mannes 
School of Music, presented his class in 
The art of German Lieder on the evening 
of May 15, in the concert hall of the 
school. All ‘those taking part were pupils 
of various voice teachers and studied only 
the interpretation of lieder and arias with 
Mr. Lehmann. The program was presented 
by Anne Mombo, James Sorber, Florence 
Rand, Adelaide ’ Abbot, Therese Censor, 
Alice Paton Barrett, Maria Schacko, Carol 
Rubin, Eleanore Southern, Phoebe Norton, 
Jean Love, Nemone Castellano, Isabel 
Mutzch and Margaret Thurston, 


Ruth St. Denis and La Meri Found 
Centre for Study of Oriental Dances 


Ruth St. Denis and La Meri have 
founded a study center in New York for 
dances of the Orient, under the name of 
‘School of Natya’. Its location for the pres- 
ent will be at 66 Fifth Avenue. La Meri 
will conduct classes in Hindu, Japanese, 
Javanese and other derivative dance arts 
and there will be monthly lecture-demon- 
strations by Miss St. Denis, La Meri and 
other Oriental dancers and scholars on mat- 
ter related to the dance arts. Pupils of 
the school will have the opportunity of 
appearing. There will also be lecture-dem- 
onstrations and classes in the music of 
India. 





The seventh of the series of Young Art- 
ists Concerts sponsored by the New York 
Singing Teachers Association at the Hotel 
des Artistes was given on the evening of 
May 14. Those taking part included Doro- 
thy Klusman and Virginia Traband, so- 


Elton Plowman, tenor, and Rey- 


pranos ; 
Grace Roberts was 


naldo Rovers, baritone. 
accompanist. 





Haubiel to Hold Summer Classes in 
New York 


Charles Haubiel, American composer and 
conductor, will hold special Summer cour- 
ses in his New York studio from June 15 
until Sept. 15. Classes for teachers, young 
artists and young composers will feature 
instruction in theory, composition, and 
music appreciation. At the conclusion of 
his Summer session, Mr. Haubiel will re- 
turn to the faculty of the Westchester 
Conservatory of Music in White Plains, 
N. Y., where he will teach history of mu- 
sic and music appreciation. This will be 
Mr. Haubiel’s second season at the con- 
servatory. 





Barrington Summer School of Music to 
Open Thirteenth Season 


The Barrington Summer School of Mu- 
sic at Great Barrington, Mass., of which 
Carl M. Roeder of the faculty of the 
Juilliard School of Music is director, an- 
nounces the opening of its thirteenth sea- 
son on July 1, continuing until Aug. 12. 
Associated with Mr. Roeder who teaches 
the piano classes, will be Doris Frerichs, 
piano; Helen Teschner-Tas, violin; Mel- 
anie Guttman-Rice, voice; Frances Blais- 
dell, flute, and Hans Vigeland, organ and 
general musicianship. There will be normal 
courses for teachers as well as regular 
courses for students and opportunity will be 
given to hear the Berkshire Festival con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony as well as 
those of the South Mountain Quartet at 
Pittsfield and the Gordon String Quartet 
at Falls Village. 





Manhattan School Presents Commence- 
ment Concert 


The Manhattan School of Music gave its 
commencement concert on May 24, with 
Hugo Kortschak conducting the orchestra 
There were three piano soloists, Phyllis 
Cohen, who played a movement from Bee- 
thoven’s C Major Concerto; Veronica 
Mimoso, who played a movement from 
Schumann’s Concerto; and Leon Kushner, 
who offered a movement from Shostako- 
vitch’s Concerto, Op. 35. 





Belle Julie Soudant to Teach for Ninth 

Year at Juilliard Summer School 

Belle Julie Soudant, teacher of singing, 
will enter her ninth season with the Juil- 
liard Summer School this year. Miss Sou- 
dant is also a member of the voice faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juillard School of Music during the Win- 
ter season. 

A group of pupils of Mme. Soudant 
gave a recital at the Institute of Musical 
Art on the afternoon of May 11. Nancy 
Pell and Marion Faist, sopranos, began 
the program with a duet by Handel- 
Brahms. Excerpts from Boito’s ‘Mefisto- 
fele’ followed, sung by Jane Falconer and 
June Carlson, sopranos; Ella Fearney, 
contralto, and Frederick Sushko, tenor. 
Rose Marie Kuerzdoerfer, soprano, sang 
Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark’ with 
flute obbligato played by George Neitzert. 
The remainder of the program was given 
by Frances Bible, contralto; Tracy Silver- 
ter, baritone; Winifred Smith, soprano; 
Marion Bradley, mezzo-soprano; Stanley 
Franck and Ernest Holcombe, baritones, 
with Miss Faist and Mr. Sushko. Accom- 
panists were Elise Jessel and Dulcie 
Thomas. 





E. Robert Schmitz to Teach Summer 
Class in Oakland, Calif. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist and teacher, 
has been re-engaged for a Summer session 
at the College of the Holy Names, Lake 
Marrit, Oakland, Calif. He will conduct 
master classes in technique and interpre- 
tation from June 27 to Aug. 2. 








HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. ¥. G TR. 7-2305 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West Séth Street, New York City 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilten, 171 W. Zist St. New Yerk Clty 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


HAZEL GRIGCS 


Teacher of Piane 


TEACHERS COURSES 


Studie: Stelaway Hall, 118 W. S7th St.. NM. Y. C. 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICB BUILDER - oosce 
OPERA - CONCERT 


Studio: 160 won Bi Preet, New York 


FRIEDA KLINK 


Art of Singing 
German Lieder—Opera 
Studio: 257 West 8éth St., New Yerk City 
Phone: SUsquehanna 17-0628 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 East 91st Street 
New York City 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 


11 years Proj. Conservatory of Vienna 
Academic Courses in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Studio: 447 E. 89th St., N. Y. C. 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 
Pianist 


Studio: 34 East 6let 
Phone REgent 


Hans MUENZER 
Violinist 
1526 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC - DRAMA a 
Affiliated with Golden Gate 
Illustrated literature on A 
Address: —~} McKee, Secretary-Founder 
5S Sutter StTRest 


ROSE RAYMOND 


"iPranteal Onuree of Totten 8 om Plane Prineiples 
yr te ae 


ee Ceeuare 
110 Weet ‘End Ave, N Y. 


PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. 64th St., New York 


VERE, VIRGINIA & JANE 


RICHARDS 


Voice, Piano, Theory 
836 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


CARL M. ROEDER 
Teacher of Piano 


Member of Faculty Juilliard Sehool of Music. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hell, New York 


























New York 

















Cl. 7-8768 
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DANCER TO GIVE 
SUMMER COURSE 


DWIN STRAW- 
BRIDGE will con- 
duct a Summer season 
of the dance, in Hettie 
Jane Dunaway Gardens, 
Newnan, Ga. with 
Virginia Miller, assist- 
ant. A professional 
course for ten selected 
dancers will be a fea- 
ture. They will appear 
in a series of weekly 
performances given in 
the outdoor theatre at 
the Gardens. Other per- 
formances by companies, 
groups, and individuals 
attending the dance fes- 
tival will also be given. 
Mr. Strawbridge and 
a company of thirteen 
are booked for a twen- 
ty-four week transcon- 
tinental tour, during the 
season 1940-41, for 
Junior Programs in a 
repertoire of three bal- 
lets for children, ‘Robin 
Hood’, ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’, and 
‘The Princess and the 
Swineherd’, 





The seventh recital in the fifth annual 
series of concerts by members of the fac- 
ulty of the music school of Henry Street 
Settlement was given by Grace Leslie, con- 
tralto; Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, and Eliza- 
beth Furcron, pianist, April 21, at the 
Playhouse. 


Te TE 





EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire, Coaching 
Studio: 50 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9527 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


The Gorham, 136 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Cirele 7-6363 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


WEG Anny it, - 

ap ing in ‘oncert lo 

Stadio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 


STEUERMANN 


Concert Pianist 


Will accept Intermediate and 
dvanced Students 


Studio: 252 West 73rd Street 
New York, N. Y. Tel.: SU. 7-9426 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Teacher of Singing 
801 Sutin ‘Bide. New York 
Phone Pm a 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
oice 


- Violin - 


Piano 
1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-941 


CONSTANTINO YON 


Voice Development 
Repertoire in English, French, Italian 


1 West 85th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: SUs. 7-0199 
Opportunities fer Outstanding Male Singers 


IRMA R. ZACHARIAS 
Teacher of Violin 


Only teacher of Maurice WILK 
Studio: 915 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 
AC. 2-8344 
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Edwin Strawbridge Rehearsing for ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ in 
the Gardens at Newnan, Ga. 
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CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
PLANS SUMMER TERMS 





Three Sessions of Six Weeks Each to 
Be Held—Majority of Winter 
Personnel to Remain 





Cuicaco, May 20.—The 1940-41 cata- 
logue of the Chicago Conservatory was 
recently issued. The school is now in its 
eighty-fourth year, having been founded 
in 1857 by Robert Goldbeck. 

The Summer session this year began on 
May 13 and continues until Sept. 14 in 
three terms of six weeks each. Practically 
the entire teaching personnel will be pres- 
ent during the Summer school. The ad- 
ministrative officers responsible for main- 
taining the school’s high standard, include 
such recognized authorities as Edgar Nel- 
son, president; Edgar A. Brazelton, dean; 
Anna Fitziu, artistic director ; Robert Mac- 
donald, vice-president; and Loro Gooch, 
treasurer-manager. 

The faculty is large in all departments 
of music education, many of the teachers 
being internationally known. Special 
courses and the regular music departments 
are under the supervision of teachers best 
suited for the posts they occupy. 





Gardner Read to Teach at National 
Music Camp 

Gardner Read, American composer, will 
teach composition and orchestration at the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., this Summer. Mr. Read’s Prelude 
and Toccata for small orchestra was heard 
in Rochester, N. Y., on April 23, at the 
Festival of American Music and his Sym- 
phony No. 1 was performed by the Illinois 
Symphony in Chicago on April 8. 





Stuart Churchill, tenor, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, has been engaged for a 
regular weekly broadcast by _ station 
WOQXR. He will continue his broad- 
casts with Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 





Mme. Edith de Lys, teacher of singing, 
presented her pupil, Gertrude Arnold, 
mezzo-soprano, in a studio recital on the 
evening of May 11. The accompanist was 
Hans Gaertner. 





Eve Heath, soprano, artist-pupil of Leo 
Nadon, and Ethel Mayer, pianist, pupil of 
Margaret Elhart, appeared in a joint re- 
cital in the recital hall of the Academy of 
Allied Arts on the evening of May 14. 
Miss Heath sang songs of Bach, Handel, 
Schumann, and Brahms, and an English 
group of songs by Hageman, Foote, Gian- 
nini, and Chadwick. She was accompanied 
by Thelma Pickering. Miss Mayer played 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, Chopin. 
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MUSIC LEAGUE HOLDS 
STUDENT CONTESTS 


Protestant and Catholic Choirs, 
Soloists, and Ensembles 
Compete for Awards 


The Music Education League held con- 
tests for Protestant Church choirs, Catholic 
School music ensembles and soloists dur- 
ing the last fortnight in Town Hall and 
Steinway Hall. The education contests 
will not be completed until May 26. Medals, 
pins and cups of various kinds were 
awarded to winners. Organizations win- 
ning for the third time were entitled to 
retain the award. 

Protestant choir contest winners were: 
senior choirs, the Oratorio Choir of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, 
N. Y., for the third time; amateur choirs, 
the Trinity Lutheran Church Choir of 
Manhattan; junior choirs, the Summer- 
field Methodist Church Choir of Port 
Chester, third time; and the two-voice 
junior cup, the Trinity Reformed Church 
of Ridgewood, Brooklyn. 


Violinists awarded gold medals were: Barbara 
Dubinsky of the sub-intermediate class; Allan 
Katz of the intermediate class; and Deborah 
Rubin of the senior class. 





Catholic school music winners in primary and 
junior groups from elementary schools were: 
St. John’s School junior girls’ chorus and mixed 
primary chorus, Our Lady of Mercy Girls’ School 
Our Lady of Mercy Boys’ School, Our Lady of 
Lourdes School Cherub Choir, and St. —_ 
the Assumption School junior mixed chorus. High 
school glee clubs and choirs and _ elementary 
choruses winners were: St. Jeromes School girls’ 
chorus; St. Ephem’s School boys’ chorus; Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary School mixed voices, 
with St. Michael’s School taking second honors; 
St. Ephrem’s School mixed chorus; St. Louis 
Academy of Pleasant Plains, S. I., high school 
senior choir; the Mary Louis Academy of Ja- 
maica high school glee clubs, Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School coming second; and St. 
Michael School Mixed voices. . 

Instrumental competition winners were: in three 
violins and piano ensembles, Our Lady of Lourdes 
School, three entries in the elementary group; 
and Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, two 
entries in the high schoo! group; in elementary 
orchestra, Our Lady of Mercy Boys’ School; in 
high school orchestra, Bishop Loughlin Memorial 
High School, with Regis High School second; in 
trumpet trio, LaSalle Academy and Regis High 
School; in brass ensembles of six, St. Raymond’s 
School; in elementary band, St. Raymond’s 
School, with Our Lady of Lourdes second; in high 
school bands, LaSalle Academy, with Chaminade 
School second. 


WILLIAMS MUSIC CAMP 
LISTS SUMMER PLANS 








Noted Guest Conductors and Educators 
to Teach at Saugerties, N. Y. 


Three symphony concerts, three band 
concerts, and the presentation of an opera 
will be highlights at the eleventh annual 
session this summer of the Ernest Wil- 
liams Music Camp at Saugerties, N. Y. 

Guest conductors this year will be 
Georges Barrére, Percy Grainger, A. R. 
McAllister, president, National School 
Band Association, and William D. Reveldi, 
leader of bands at University of Michigan. 
Tentative plans are being made for a 
special concert by Edwin Franko Goldman. 
‘Maritana’, by Vincent Wallace, will be 
produced. 

The Ernest Williams Music Camp, one 
of the oldest camps in the East, draws 
several hundred instrumental students 
from all parts of the country to its eight- 
week session. Its director, Dr. Williams, 
has been first trumpeter and soloist with 
various important bands and orchestra. In 
1922, he turned to teaching and founded 
his own school of music in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. In 1929, Summer sessions were start- 
ed at the camp in Saugerties. The faculty 
of the Summer camp includes Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violin and viola; Mr. Barrére, 
flute; Horace Britt, ‘cello; Engelbert 
Brenner, New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, oboe; Erik W. G. Leindzen, or- 
chestral composition; James L. Buck- 
borough, music education; George Hamil- 
ton, percussion; Ruth H. Marsha, piano, 
organ; Robert Hoffman, clarinet; Cecile 
Tacobson, voice; Simon Kovar, bassoon; 
Henry Michaux, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
viola; Ernest Meogelin, bass violin; Jan 
Williams, clarinet; Alex Williams, New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, clarinet, 








Plans Summer Classes 














Helen Chase, vocal teacher, resumed the 
role of concert accompanist, when she was 
at the piano for her artist-pupil, Grace 
Preston Naylor, so- 

rano, in a recital at 

artford, Conn., re- 
cently before the 
Musical Club of 
Hartford. 

Margaret Speaks, 
soprano, pupil of 
Miss Chase, was 
again chosen as the 
best woman singer 
of classical songs on 
the air, in a recent 
radio poll. Miss 
Chase’s New York 
studios will be open 
during the entire 
Summer to accommodate teachers and stu- 
dents who cannot arrange intensive study 
at any other time. The Opera Class, al- 
ready inaugurated, is indicative of an 
active Summer season. Included in Miss 
Chase’s teaching is the training of efficient 
accompanists. 

The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its regular monthly meeting at 
Steinway Hall. The guest speaker was 
Kate S. Chittenden, whose topic was ‘Why 
Music Is the One Wonderful Art.’ The 
‘Studio Talk,’ was given by Jean S. Bu- 
chanan, a member of the congress. She 
spoke on ‘The Revival af the Recorder, 
an Asset to the Studio.’ At the monthly 
meeting on April 4 in Steinway Hall the 
guest speakers were Alexander Richter, 
of the High School of Music and Art, 
and William Cheney, of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Mr. Richter spoke on 
‘A Program of Education for the Gifted 
Child.’ Mr. Cheney’s topic was ‘Memori- 
zation’. 





Helen Chase 
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A. W. A. Clab 
353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Viktor Fuchs Volce 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and Irene Jessner 
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Edward Harris 


Teacher of Singing—Vocal Coach 
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John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 
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Edgar Stillman Kelley 
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Teacher of Singing 
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NEW MUSIC: Bartok Piano Pieces, Songs and Transcriptions Issued 


BARTOK’S ‘MIKROKOSMOS’ 
A BRIDGE TO MODERNISM 


ELA BARTOR’S ‘Mikrokosmos’, con- 

sisting of 153 progressive piano pieces 
in six volumes, a gigantic work that repre- 
sents more than ten years of labor on the 
part of the Hungarian composer, has been 
brought out by Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. It 
is probable that it will prove to be a con- 
troversial subject of wide currency among 
musicians in general and teachers in par- 
ticular. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Barték is one of the 
outstanding modernists of the day, his ob- 
ject in compiling this monumental peda- 
gogical work was to offer to young piano 
students a hitherto lacking bridge leading 
by logically progressive steps into the 
world of modernistic musical thinking. En- 
thusiastic and uncompromising modernists 
will undoubtedly welcome it and champion 
it unreservedly, whereas, while recogniz- 
ing the crying need ior just such a means 
of leading the awakening musical mind into 
a sympathetic understanding of the mod- 
ernistic idiom and applauding the com- 
poser’s zeal in this effort, reflective and 
experienced musicians will just as undoubt- 
edly consider most of the material sur- 
charged with so harshly austere and angu- 
lar a harmonic feeling as to make its yse- 
fulness for teaching purposes under any 
circumstances debatable. For, however 
representative these short pieces may be 
of Mr. Barték’s musical predilections, they 
possess much less inherent musical value 
than most of his other compositions. 


The first volume restricts itself for about 
one third of the way to short melodies of 
one, two or three lines in unison, then 
contrary motion and imitation, counter- 
point, inversion and canon are introduced, 
and then follow pieces in the Dorian and 
Phrygian modes and in tonalities not cor- 
responding to the signatures used. In the 
second volume, besides a pentatonic melody 
there are pieces in the Lydian, Mixolydian 
and Yugoslav modes and in Hungarian, 
Transylvanian and Oriental styles. The 
purpose obviously has been to establish a 
comprehensive modal consciousness, 

As the work proceeds the composer con- 
tinues with his policy of generously inter- 
larding pieces of descriptive character with 
others dedicated to some special technical 
point, such as Chords Together and Op- 

sed, Seconds Broken and Together, 

inor Seconds and Major Sevenths, and 
so on. Practically every phase of tech- 
nique is covered in the course of the work. 
The descriptive titles are frequently allur- 
ing, as, for instance, ‘From the Diary of 
a Fly’, ‘Merry Andrew’, ‘Buzzing’, ‘Song 
of the Fox’, ‘Dragons’ Dance’ and ‘From 
the Island of Bali’. Then there are peasant 
dances, Hungarian folksongs and Six 
Dances in Bulgarian Rhythm. 

Whatever the individual reaction to the 
material, the ‘Mikrokosmos’ must com- 
mand the utmost respect as a momentous 
work. It is true that it is only the very 
exceptional young student who would be 
at all intrigued by the harmonic character 
of most of the material. For the more ex- 
perienced student, well grounded along 
traditional lines and capable of following 
this pathway clear-headedly these books 
offer an illuminating course of reading at 
any rate. The technical benefit to be de- 
rived in gaining independence for each 
hand in practicing the many polyphonic 





Gardner Read Kosti Vehanen 


pieces cannot, of course, be over-estimated. 
And it is highly probable that some of the 
more advanced pieces will find their way 
into the programs of modernistically in- 
clined piano recitalists. 


GARDNER READ IMPROMPTU 
A DISTINCTIVE PIANO SOLO 


ROM a con.poser whose name hereto- 
fore has been associated with works of 
larger dimensions, Gardner Read, comes a 
piano solo that proves him to be quite as 
much at home in writing in a smaller 
framework.’ His Impromptu, which bears 


the opus number 42, is a piece that com> 


bines grace and lyrical charm and distinc- 
tive harmonic color. It is only three pages 
in length and it is designated Allegretto 
grazioso, Of grade 4 difficulty, it should 
make a strong appeal to moderately ad- 
vanced students, while commending itself 
at the same time to the attention of con- 
cert players. The Clayton F. Summy Co. 
is the publisher. 


WIDE VARIETY OF STYLE 
IN NEW SCHIRMER SONGS 


A MONG the more recent song novel- 
ties published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
are two art songs by Kosti Vehanen that 
eloquently demonstrate the individual mu- 
sical thinking of that Finnish composer. 
Both of them have words by Andre Tel- 
lier. ‘Pour l'amour’ is a song of especially 
imaginative and appealing quality, while 
‘A Fairy Tale’ is an instance of whimsical 
treatment along elaborate lines of a whim- 
sical text. ‘Pour l’amour’ is issued in two 
keys; its companion, in one for medium 
voice. 

Then there is another of Frank La 
Forge’s well conceived and skillfully car- 
ried out arrangements of songs and arias 
of the traditional repertoire. This one is 
Sir Henry Bishop’s ‘Echo Song’ for a 
high, florid soprano, with flute obbligato, 
and as a new definitive edition it maintains 
the high standard set by Mr. La Forge 
with his previous re-editings of oft-sung 
material. 

Clara Edwards is represented by a new 
song, ‘We walked in the garden’, a setting 
of words of her own of poetic sentiment, 
as usual, and marked by the graceful and 
flowing character of the melodic line that 
gives to all this composer’s songs an im- 
mediate appeal. It is published for both 
high and low voice. 

avid W. Guion shows in his ‘White 
Clouds’ a skill in creating a poetic mood 
fully commensurate with that he has dis- 
closed in vividly depicting local character. 

















RICHARD HAGEMAN’S 


Sung on the Chase & Sanborn Hour on May 12th, 


by DONALD DICKSON 


“Mother” is an ideal Concert and Radio Song for all 


GaLaxy Music Corporation, 17 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 


Newest Song 
MOTHER 


Baritone 


occasions. 

















It also is issued in two keys. The words 
are by Marri Lussi. 

With ‘Disenchantment’, a _ setting of 
verse by Mona Bonelli, the literary wife 
of Richard Bonelli, Ernest Charles has 
added another song of fine lyric quality 
and musicianly craftsmanship to the many 
he has already placed to his credit, while 
with ‘La Caramita’ Daniel Wolf offers a 
melodically and rhythmically effective 
Spanish serenade to singers responsive to 
the Spanish idiom. 

The firm also publishes a new edition of 
Benjamin Godard’s ‘Dost thou remem- 
ber?’ (‘Te souviens-tu?’) with a new Eng- 
lish version of the text by Willis Wager. 


A NEW BACH TRANSCRIPTION 
FOR THE TWO-PIANO TEAMS 


be its impressive and exclusive list of 
original compositions and _ transcrip- 
tions for two pianos the Galaxy Music 
Corporation has now added a new Bach 
transcription by Mary Howe, of ‘Wir 
eilen mit schwachen, doch emsigen Schrit- 
ten’ (‘We hurry with weak yet unfalter- 
ing footsteps’), from the 78th cantata, 
‘Jesu, der du meine Seele’, the opening 
movement of which had previously been 
transcribed by the same experienced hand 
and issued by the same publishers. 

This new addition to the repertoire of 
two-piano teams has been made with a 
reverent respect for the style of the music 
and a keen sense of just tonal balance, 
and with solicitude for preserving the 
straightforward clarity of the beautiful 
and characteristic musical text and avoid- 
ing the thickening that too often mars the 
carrying over of music of this nature into 
the two-piano medium. In its adept crafts- 
manship it is a worthy companion piece 
to Miss Howe’s other transcription from 
the same cantata. The performance time 
is given as five-and-a-quarter minutes. 

Galaxy as the representative in this 
country of Stainer & Bell also releases an 
anthem of sterling quality by Wilfred 
Emery, ‘Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee’, fine settings, in one cover, of the 
‘Magnificat’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ from 
tre Episcopal service by H. C. Stewart, 
and two instrumental novelties of special 
interest published by the English house. 
‘Horo Mhairidu’ is a well-contrived ar- 
rangement of a Gaelic rowing song for 
violin and orchestra by Harold Howell, 
which provides violinists with a grateful 
piece of unusual character, while ‘Let us 
walk together’ is an elaborately and effec- 
tively designed duet for two clarinets and 
piano. 


DOUBLE INSPIRATION CAUSED 
BY FAMILIAR PIANO STUDIES 


NOTHER of the cases of simultane- 

ous inspiration along the same lines 
that occasionally occur in the world of 
music seems to have been prompted by that 
ever-reliable standby of the teacher of 
young piano students, Burgmiiller’s Twen- 
ty-five Studies, Op. 100. 

Only a few months ago a New York 
publisher, Carl Fischer, issued a book of 
Companion Studies by N. L. Ridderhof 
which were designed not only to be used 
alone but also to be combined as second 
piano parts with the corresponding num- 
bers in Burgmiiller’s Opus 100. Now 
Elkin & Co. of London, represented 
here by the Galaxy Music Corporation, 
have brought out a collection of Com- 
panion Studies by Colin Taylor which, 
while complete in themselves, are simi- 
larly designed to be played, if it is so de- 
sired, in combination with designated num- 
bers in the same Burgmiiller set as second 
piano parts. The chief point of difference 
in the approach seems to be that, whereas 
each Ridderhof study is about one grade 
more difficult than the corresponding Burg- 
miller piece, the Taylor pieces are of prac- 
tically the same grade of difficulty as the 
parallel Burgmiiller studies. 

Mr. Taylor has succeeded in producing 
a set of pieces that have solid and alluring 
musical and technical value as well as 
double-headed usefulness, He states his 
purpose in a foreword. 


_ sports’, by 


POLKA FROM ‘THE GOLDEN AGE’ 
IN A SIMPLIFIED ORCHESTRATION 


For orchestral players who might like 
to play the Polka from Shostakovitch’s 
ballet suite, “The Golden Age’, but woul: 
be deterred by the complex orchestratio1 
of the original score, which draws in in 
struments not found in the average orches 
tral grouping, Quinto Maganini has made 
a version with a considerably simpler scor- 
ing. The polka as thus made available for 
the smaller and the more usual combina- 
tions is released by the Affiliated Music 
Corporation. 

This sophomorically satirical essay in 
caricature, which belongs to the group of 
works in which the young Russian com- 
poser was supposed to be holding up the 
non-Soviet man to ridicule, seems perhaps 
all the more legitimately amusing, quite 
apart from being as amusingly juvenile, 
with the reduced instrumentation. Mr. 
Maganini’s well-planned version of the 
score calls for flute and piccolo, clarinet in 
B flat, two cornets in B flat, trombone, full 
string choir, xylophone, wood-block, tri- 
angle and drums. ie 


u— BRIEFER MENTION —« 


Treble Voices (2 parts): 


‘The Sandman’s Song and the Children’s 
Prayer’, from Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und Gretel’. 
with English vers of the text by Katherine 
K. Davis (E. C. Schirmer). 

‘Braid the raven hair’, from “The Mikado’, by 
Sullivan, ‘Dodo’, folksong of the Pyrenees, as 
adapted by Theodore Paxton, ‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’, by Strauss, with words by Alfred 
Marlhom, and ‘I dream of Jeannie’, by Stephen 
Foster, all arr. by Wallingford Riegger; ‘Three 
Little Princesses’, French folksong, arr. by Ger- 
ald Wilfring Gore; ‘La Spagnola’, by De Chiara, 
arr. by Josef Furgiuele (Flammer). 

‘Cloud-Boats’, music by Schubert, and ‘Eggs 
to Market’, Polish folksong, both arr. by Frank 
Tapp and Ernest Haywood, with words by L. 
Wane Daley (Keith Prowse). 


Women’s Voices (3 parts): 

‘Welcome, sweet pleasure’ and ‘Lo, country 
Thomas Weelkes, adapted by Ed 
mund H. Fellowes; ‘To a bluebird’, by W. H. 
Anderson, essentially for girls’ voices (Stainer & 
Bell: Galaxy). 

‘Swansea Town’ (English), arr. by Elizabeth 
Marting (E. C. Schirmer). 

‘In Springtime’, by A. Fesca, arr. by Cesare 
Sodero; ‘Homeland’, by Noble Cain; ‘Wasn’t that 
a wide river’? spiritual, concert version by 
Noble Cain; ‘Braid the raven hair’, from Sulli- 
van’s ‘The Mikado’, arr. by ey oy Rieg- 
ger; ‘Swedish Evening Prayer’, by Erik Gustav 
Geijer, arr. by Gerald Wilfring Gore (Flammer). 

‘Going a-Maying’, by Nageli (1773-1836), set by 
Morten J. Luvaas (Birchard). 

‘Beautiful Dreamer’, by Stephen Foster, har- 
monized by N. Clifford Page (J. Fischer). 


Choral: Unison, with Descant: 

‘A-hunting we will go’, ‘John Peel’, ‘The 
Golden Vanity’ and ‘There’s nae luck about the 
house’, arr. by Geoffrey Shaw; ‘Weel may the 
keel row’ and ‘March of the Men of Harlech’ arr. 
by H. A. Chambers; ‘All through the night’. 
“The Ash Grove’ and ‘The British Grenadiers’ 
(E. C. Schirmer). 

‘All thro’ the night’, arr. by Eric H. Thiman 
(Boosey -Hawkes-Belwin). 

‘In town and in village’, Welsh melody (‘St. 
Denio’), arr. by L. Brian Trant, words by Clif- 
ford Bax (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 


Mixed Voices 3 parts): 

‘Far over yon hills’ (‘Flora MacDonald’s La- 
ment’) by Niel Gow, and ‘Turn ye to me,’ Scot- 
tish songs, arr. by Alfred Whitehead for so- 
prano, alto and bass (C. Fischer). 

‘Ciribiribin’, by Pestalozza, arr. by Christopher 
O’Hara for soprano, alto and baritone (Kay and 
Kay. 

‘Cornish May Song’ (English) and ‘Good- 
night, beloved’ (Bohemian), arr. by Elizabeth 
Martine for soprano, alto and bass (E. C. Schir- 
mer) 


Mixed Voices (Miscellaneous Combinations): 


‘Echo Song’, by Orlando di Lasso, double 
chorus, with English version of text by F. Born- 
schein (J. Fischer), 

‘Loveliness of Night’, by Earle Blakeslee, for 
two sopranos, altos, tenors and basses, with bari- 
tone solo, a cappella (G. Schirmer). 

*‘*Tis me, O Lord’, spiritual, by George W. 
Kemmer, for two sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses (Ricordi). 

‘The Cuckoo’, by Johann Stephani (early 17th 
century), and ‘Dancing and Singing’, by Hans 
Leo Hassler (1564-1612), for two sopranos, alto, 
tenor and bass, edited by Willard Rhodes (C. 
Fischer). 

‘Where Corals Lie’, by Gardner Read, for two 
sopranos, alto, tenor and two basses (FitzSim- 
mons). 

‘In Autumn’, Irish folksong, arr. for two so- 
pranos, two altos, tenor and bass, a cappella, by 
Alfred Whitehead; ‘Cowboy Lament’, by J. De 
Forest Cline, for two sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses, a cappella (C. Fischer). 
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Federated Music Clubs Hold State Meetings 


PITTSBURGH HOST 
TO FEDERATION 


State Organization Elects New 
Officers and Makes Music 
Awards 


PittsBuRGH, May 20.—The week of 
April 29 brought the 1940 convention 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Music Clubs to Pittsburgh. Hotel 
Schenley, Webster Hall and the Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall were centers of 
daily activity, attendance was large, 
and the enthusiasm for various contests 
far exceeded that of other years. 

Monday, April 29, was registration 
day. That evening president Mrs. 
David V. Murdoch entertained at din- 
ner in her home. Tuesday called for 
club reports. In the afternoon the local 
Tuesday Musical Club held its regular 
fortnightly program in honor of the 
federation. 

Wednesday opened with a business 
session, the election of officers result- 
ing in choice of the following: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. David Murdoch; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung;. 
second vice-president, Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullough; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Numson Eckert; treasurer, Mrs, J. B. 
Buckley; secretary, Mrs. Thomas K. 
Cree; historian, Mrs. Elma Carey John- 
son; auditor, Mrs. Benjamin F. Mas- 
chal. 





Schools Forum Held 

A forum for Music in Schools and 
Colleges was led by Stanton Belfour of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
John Neff of Indiana State Teachers 
College. A concert of two-piano music 
played by Dallmeyer Russell and his 
daughter, Lucretia, Cadman’s song 
cycle, ‘Morning of the Year’, twilight 
music in Heinz Chapel, and a program 
of international music in Foster Mem- 
orial Hall completed the day’s program. 

Thursday saw the Past-Presidents’ 
Luncheon, a tea at the home of Mrs. 
James Stephen Martin in honor of Na- 
tional President, Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, 
a folk music program, contests for 
Young Musicians, and a banquet with 
Boris Goldovsky of Cleveland, Ohio, 
guest speaker. Winners of the $20 
award were Andrew Feyka of Carnegie, 
Pa., for male voice; Patricia Sneed of 
Beaver, Pa., for female voice; Adele 
Feher Karl of Lebanon, Pa., for piano. 
There was no award for violin. At the 
same time the special vocal award of 
$1,000 was offered Betty Henry of 
Wilkinsburg for two years’ study with 
Agostini in Philadelphia for the out- 
standing voice worthy of immediate 
help. Miss Henry is a senior at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Friday was student musicians’ day 
and their contest brought a _ greater 
number of entries than ever before. 


Special mentions were made for com- 
positions, essays, piano, voice and vio- 
lin. Frederick Conway of Uniontown 
and Anne Caruthers of State College 
being especially marked for talent in 
composition. 

The federation’s awards for original 
compositions went to Madeleine Emich 
of Pittsburgh, Elinor E. Self of Lan- 
caster, Gladys W. Fisher, Indiana. For 
the composer’s luncheon, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Harvey B. Gaul were 


the distinguished guests of honor. 

On Friday night Will Earhart offered 
a concert by the choral singers of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, of which he 
is director. Among local singers who 
participated in the various programs 
were Ann Woestehoff, Carolyn Hunt 
Mahaffey, Lucille Bauch, Eda S. Kreil- 
ing, Alis Long, Alta Shultz, Reed Ken- 
nedy, and Hamilton Beck. All par- 
ticipants were warmly applauded. 

J. Frep LissFEeLt 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Federation Holds Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Meetings at Eliza- 
beth City 


ELIzaBETH City, N. C., May 20.— 
The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the North Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs met at Elizabeth City on April 
24-27, Mrs. W. H. Davis, of Asheville, 
presiding. The attendance this year 
was the largest in the history of the 
organization. 

Mrs. Vincent Ober of Norfolk, Va., 
president of the National Federation, 
was present for the Executive Board 
Luncheon, and made the principal ad- 
dress at the opening on April 24. Dr. 
James Francis Cooke, editor of The 
Etude, was guest speaker at the ban- 
quet. Mrs. Grace Towne, national 
chairman of Artists Presentation Bu- 
reau, spoke on “Justice for Genius”. 
Dr. Glen Haydon, head of the music 
faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina, spoke, his subject beine “Music 
and Society”. Mrs. J. K. Pfohl’s ad- 
dress, “Church Music—Why and What”, 
proved interesting. Mrs. Aubrey Mauney 
of Kings Mountain won first first honors 
for two compositions and Florence Blair 
of High Point for chorus. Dr. Jan Phil- 
lip Chinhan, Chapel Hill, U.N.C., was 
awarded a cup for his mixed chorus 
arrangement of the 91st Psalm. Mrs. 
Moody Stroud of Greensboro for a song 
entitled ‘Dark Hills’, and George Henry 
Jr. of Greensboro for a woodwind piece 
and for a two violin and piano Suite. 

On the program were the String 
Quartet from the faculty of the Wom- 
an’s College and a Trio from the Faculty 
of the University of North Carolina. 
The St. Andrews Choir of Wilmington 
and the Brevard College Glee club of- 
fered programs of delightful music. 

Mrs. George Coggins of Biltmore, 
second vice president, Mrs. I. M. Meek- 
ins of Elizabeth City, third vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Frank Smith of Ashe- 
ville, custodian, were all re-elected to 
office. Mrs. J. S. Correll was made 
honorary state president. The 1941 
convention will be held at Wilmington. 

M. D 








Complete.... 


As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 
“SWEET AND LOW” 
(tl Canto della Calla) 


Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published together with “AS THRO’ THE ee (Reconciliazone) 





by Leno Jener 





An indispensable book for all quartet players— 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Mariborough Street, London, England 


Price, $3.00 











FEDERATED GROUPS 
GATHER IN CAPITAL 


Mrs. Guy Gannett Is Guest of 
Honor at Banquet—Choirs 
Heard in Concert 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 20.—The 
District of Columbia Federation of 
Music Clubs led the local observance 
of National Music Week with three 
major events in addition to numerous 
other activities. 

At the annual banquet and concert on 
May 6 in the Army and Navy Country 
Club, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, eastern vice- 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs was guest of honor. 

On May 7 choirs from six leading 
Washington churches gave a festival 
event in Mount Vernon Methodist 
Church, Each presented works under 
their respective leaders, then massed for 
a final group of selections under the 
direction of Eva Whitford Lovette, 
president of the D. C. federation. 


Unusual Works Performed 


On May 8 the federation sponsored 
a concert by the Department of Agricul- 
ture Orchestra and Symphonic Choir 
under the direction of Dr. Walter 
Bauer. The majort work on the pro- 
gram presented in the Federal Audi- 
torium in the Labor Building was the 
choric Symphony, ‘The Legend of 
Simon Girty’ by Deane Shure, promi- 
nent Washington composer. Composed 
for the Pittsburgh Symphony, which 
gave it a premiere last year, the sym- 
phony was heard here for the first time 
in Dr. Bauer’s concert. The composi- 
tion is unusual in that the voice 
throughout the work is treated as an 
orchestral instrument. 

George Alexander MacFarren’s can- 
tata, ‘May Day’, was sung with Hazel 
Helsper as soprano soloist. And Char- 
lotte Gusse was soloist in a perform- 
ance of Grieg’s Piano Concerto. 

Jay WALz 





BIENNIAL MEETING — 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


State Federation Biennial Con- 
vention Is Held in 
Boston 


Boston, May 20.—Thought provok- 
ing discussions of “swing” music and 
methods by which junior musicians may 
be interested in collecting American 
folk-tunes engaged the attention of the 
several hundred delegates to the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Music 
Clubs which held a two-day biennial 
convention at the Hotel Vendome on 
May 10-11. 

The convention was opened on the 
morning of May 10 by the president, 
Dr. Thompson Stone, church organist 
and choral conductor, who outlined the 
present activities of the organization 
and offered suggestions for future work. 

In her luncheon address the opening 
day, Mrs. Grace W. Towne, Chairman 
of the Artist’s Presentation Service of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
stressed the importance of recognizing 
“swing” music as a definite factor in 
the life of the young people of today. 

Continuing upon the theme of young 
people and their relation to music, Mrs. 
Phyllis L. Hanson, chairman of the 
National Competitive Music Festivals, 
stated that more than 250,000 juniors 
were now interested in various competi- 
tive musical activities under the leader- 
ship of music clubs throughout the 
United States. Many of these young 
persons are being encouraged to scout 
for new sources of folk-tune material. 

At the final banquet the speakers 
were Mrs. Russell T. Hatch, member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Federation; Ruth M. Ferry, national 
treasurer, and the Rev. Dr. Phillips En- 
dicott Osgood, rector of Emmanuel 
Church of Boston. 

The Federation elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1940-41: President, Dr. 
Thompson Stone; vice-presidents, Ma- 
rie A. Bergeron, Mrs. Alvin T. Fuller, 
Paul Hastings Allen, Mrs. Harry M. 
Squires, Mrs. Russell T. Hatch, Mrs. 
Lawrence E. Baer and Mrs. Arthur 
Nelson; recording secretary, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia K. Austin; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gordon P. Luther ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frederick A. Dutton. Mrs. Arthur 
Cone was chairman of arrangements for 
the two-day conference, in association 
with Arthur B. Jefferies, who acted as 
general convention chairman, 

Grace May STUTSMAN 








SOUTH DAKOTA CLUBS HOLD ELEVENTH BIENNIAL 


Rapiw City, S. D., May 20.—The 

South Dakota Federation of Music 
Clubs held its eleventh biennial conven- 
tion in Rapid City on April 29 and 30 
and May 1. The first day was devoted 
to registration, the South Dakota All- 
State Concert at the high school audi- 
torium and to an entertainment in the 
evening. Bernice Remde, of Aberdeen, 
president of the state federation and 
Northern Lights District, formally 
called the convention to order. 
Mayor Robert S. Hill welcomed the 
delegates and Mrs. Camden Rayburn 
made the response. Reports were heard, 
Merritt Johnson addressed the group. 

The convention brought several musi- 
cal events, performers including the 





Madrigal Chorus and Sturgis Singers, 
the Ladies String Ensemble, the Rapid 
City Choral Club and many soloists. 
The toastmaster at the banquet was 
Mrs. L. E. Robbins, of Pierre. Hostess 
clubs were the Sturgis Music Study 
Club, of which Clarine E. Sturgis and 
Mrs. Al Wendt, respectively, are presi- 
dents. 








M. Woop HILL 
Cc 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1940 


N.Y. Musie Clubs Hold Convention in City and at Fair 


(Continued from page 3) 


presented at the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert at the World’s Fair. Judges were 
Edgar Schofield, Everett Engstrom and 
Ethyl Hayden for voice; Anne Hull, 
Henry Holden Huss and Elizabeth Rob- 
ertson for piano. 


Composers Receive Awards 


Four composers received awards of 
$50 each for prize-winning composi- 
tions. For song, Granville English for 
his ‘Out of the Dusk’, first prize; Nico- 
lai Mednikoff for his ‘Longing’, second ; 
with Marion Bauer winning honorable 
mention for her ‘Songs in the Night’. 
For violin work with piano accompani- 
ment, Ethel Glenn Hier won first with 
her ‘Poem’; Gustave B. Walther, sec- 
ond, with his Passacaglia, and Karla 
Kantner, honorable mention, with a 
Suite. The prizes were presented by 
Gena Branscombe at the Thursday 
night concert in Carnegie Hall. Judges 
were Charles Haubiel, Elliot Griffis and 
Hans Barth. 

The convention, for which Ethel Pey- 
ser was program chairman, got under 
way Thursday morning at the Great 
Northern Hotel with a business meet- 
ing, followed by demonstrations of new 
musical developments, the Sound Mir- 
ror by S. K. Wolfe, associate inventor, 
and “Add-a-Part” by Fritz Rothchild, 
originator. 

“Poet Meets Composer” was the topic 
for the forum luncheon Thursday noon, 
at which Mrs. Cahill presided and Dr. 
George Gartlan, director of music for 
the New York City Board of Education, 
was master of ceremonies. Many inter- 
esting points, among them a discussion 
of “which comes first, the music or the 
words”, developed in short speeches by 
composer-lyric pairs. Among these were 
Maurice Baron and Robert Gordon An- 
derson, composer and librettist respec- 
tively for the opera ‘Frangois Villon’. 
and Daniel Wolf, composer, and Mabel 
Livingstone, lyric writer. 

“We Can Stand on Our Own Feet” 


“What we call popular music is too 
deeply imbedded in our musical life to 
be considered inferior”, declared Arthur 
Schwartz, composer of many theatre- 
music scores, including the ‘American 
Jubilee’, “The theatre is the meeting 
ground for people of good taste, and we 
should not try to improve the field by 
attempting to make its music sound like 
any other music at all. We can stand 
on our own feet and be proud of it.” 


Gena Branscombe aroused a lively 
controversy by stating that the ideal is 
that the composer and poet be the same 
person. In disagreement, because this 
ideal combination is found so seldom, 
were Miss Livingstone, Sigmund 
Spaeth, and Marion Bauer. Eva Gau- 
tier, singer, who has introduced more 
than 300 American songs, stated the 
necessity for studying the poem first. 
Walter Golde, coach and accompanist, 
in describing the attitude of the per- 
former, said that “In the beginning was 
the word”, and that the artist must 
study the poem first, as the composer 
does, for proper interpretation. Maude 
Scheerer, speech teacher, averred that 
English is eminently singable, and that 
our consonants are as free as open 
vowels and more dramatic. Henry 
Holden Huss, composer, asked that 
poets be careful to use open vowels for 
poems to be set. Mrs. Cahill summed 
up the discussion with its gist that poets 
and composers must work together, and 
that English can be sung. Others who 





Larry Gordon 


Newly Elected Officers of the New York Federation of Music Clubs Are (from Left to Right): 
Grace Wynne Tapley of Geneva, Second Vice-President; Mrs. William B. Thomas of Bing- 
hamton, First Vice-President; Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill of New York, President, and Mrs. Elbert 


Horton of Albany, Treasurer-Director. 


Mrs. Tapley Was the Former Third Vice-President; 


the Others Were Reelected 


were introduced were Carleton Sprague 
Smith, music librarian at the New York 
Public Library; Jacques Wolfe, Ernest 
Carter and Harold Morris, composers. 

Before the contest finals Thursday 
afternoon, a program was given by the 
Babylon Festival Chorus, under the 
direction of Christos Vreonedes. Vreo- 
nedes’s setting of Whitman’s ‘What Is 
Grass’, the same poet’s ‘Out of the Roll- 
ing Ocean the Crowd’, and Kelley’s 
‘Hosanna’ from ‘Ben Hur’, were ap- 
preciatively received. While the judges 
were deliberating upon contest results, 
Bernard Kundell, violinist, winner of 
1939, played with Sarli Spiller a ‘Poem’ 
for Violin and Piano by Boris Leven- 
son, 1939 composition winner. Delegates 
and visitors were entertained later at 
tea in the Henry Hadley studios. 


Massed Choruses Heard 


The evening program was notable for 
the massed chorus of several hundred 
voices, conducted by Dr. John Warren 
Erb in works by Loomis, Cain and 
Vreonedes, and the singing of songs by 
Saunders, Spencer, O’Hara and Haubiel 
by Joseph Bentonelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, with Mr. Haubiel as 
accompanist. Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York spoke at intermission, giving his 
“official blessing” to the convention. 
The orchestra of the High School of 
Music and Art, numbering 100, was 
conducted by Alexander Richter in Dia- 
mond’s Concert Piece. Composition 
awards were made at this time. 

After intermission, several choruses 
were heard in American works: the Bel 
Canto of Huntington, L. I., conducted 
by Frank L. Willgoose; a choral en- 
semble from the High School of Music 
and Art, led by Helen Clarke Moore, a 
massed women’s chorus, conducted by 
Mrs. Elwood Curtis and Mrs. Edith 
Baxter Harper; and a massed chorus 


and orchestra, conducted by Dr. Erb. 
Jerome Rappaport, federation winner, 
was heard in piano solos; and Princess 
Atalie Unkalunt, Cherokee Indian, ac- 
companied by Mary Hyams, pianist, 
and Harry Thorne, flutist, sang Ameri- 
can Indian music. Searle Wright played 
organ preludes and postludes. 

Friday’s business meeting and dem- 
onstration of a musical film, “The Four 
Choirs of the Symphony’, by courtesy 
of the Erpi film company, was followed 
by a concert of prize winning works. 
For those of 1940, Miss Hier’s violin 
work was played by Edwin Ideler with 
the composer at the piano; Mr. Eng- 
lish’s songs (including one which won 
a 1939 award), were sung by Richard 
Denau with the composer at the piano; 
Mr. Walther’s work was played by 
James Nassy and Jeanne Feront, and 
Mr. Mednikoff’s song was sung by Mar- 
garet Ascolese with the composer at 
the piano. Also heard was the New 
York City Federation Choral under 
Mrs. John McClure Chase and solos by 
Alice Ralph Wood, soprano, with Har- 
riet Ware and Harry R. Spier as ac- 
companists for their songs. A tea at the 
Haubiel studio attracted many guests. 


All-America Banquet Held 


The All-American Friendship ban- 
quet on Friday night provided a gala 
climax to the sessions of two days, with 
a distinguished list of guests from all 
of the Americas. Closer _ relations 
through music between the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere in these dark 
days, was the keynote of almost every 
talk. Mrs. Cahill presided and Carleton 
Sprague Smith was toastmaster. The 
chief speaker, Dr. William Berrien, 
chairman of the Conference on Inter- 
America Relations in the Field of Mu- 
sic, described the conference called last 
Fall by the State Department and told 


of its plan to continue the felicitous ex- 
change of music with the other 
Americas already auspiciously begun. 
There is a great need for exchange of 
libraries, lists of phonograph records, 
he said. 

Also heard from in brief messages of 
friendship were: Dr. Healy Willan, 
professor of music at the University of 
Toronto; Andres Pastoriza, Minister 
to the United States from the Domini- 
can Republic, representing Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union; Frederick E. Hasler, 
president of the Pan American Society ; 
Consul General Oscar Correia of Bra- 
zil; Decio De Moura, deputy commis- 
sioner general to the World’s Fair from 
Brazil; Dr. R. E. Lopez, commissioner 
general to the World’s Fair from Vene- 
zuela, and Luis Ibargiien, representing 
the Mexican Consul General. Mr. Ibar- 
guen, who is a well known tenor from 
Mexico, chose to sing part of his greet- 
ing, a Mexican song. 

When called on for a speech, Elsie 
Houston, Brazilian soprano, also chose 
music as her spokesman, and sang de- 
lightfully two of the Brazilian folk 
songs for which she is celebrated. Maria 
Grever, Mexican composer, who spoke, 


was also represented by a number of her 


songs, sung by Edward Kane, tenor, 
and Sylvia Miller, soprano. There was 
also music by a group of gaily-dressed 
Latin-American singers and guitarists. 
_Mrs. Cahill announced the forma- 
tion of a committee to co-operate with 
the federation in working out an ex- 
change of music between North and 
South America, in which Mr. Berrien 
offered to co-operate. Of great interest 
was the reading of a letter of congratu- 
lation from Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. 

Saturday, May 18, was Junior Day at 
the World’s Fair, with ceremonies held at 
the Netherlands Building, including the 
National Junior Pledge. Mrs. Edmund 
Cahill, state president, greeted the dele- 
gates. Juniors with superior rating were 
heard on the musical program, and junior 
choirs made yp a massed chorus. Mrs. C. 
J. LaFleur, Julia Dobler, Felice Haubiel 
and Clara Leeds Darnell were in charge 
of the program. Participating choirs in- 
cluded those of West Islip, Vandeer Park 
Methodist, Greenport, St. Mary’s Auburn- 
dale, St. Mary’s in the Garden, Fort 
George, Flushing First Methodist, Flat- 
bush St. Paul’s, Christ Presbyterian New 
York, Rutgers New York, and Baldwin 
All Saints. Participating clubs were: 
Music Lovers Ensemble, Ella Ellis En- 
semble, Classical Piano, Chenee, Vivace, 
Crescendo, Rohner Violin, Strolling Play- 
ers, Poughkeepsie Junior, Siegfried, Musi- 
cal Art, Elizabeth Ball Piano, Polyphonic 
and Staten Island. 

Church services were held on Sunday 
morning, May 19, and in the afternoon a 
musical program was offered at the Neth- 
erlands Pavilion. The Women’s Chamber 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by 
Jeannette Scheerer, played works by Had- 
ley, Woltmann and Herbert. Three win- 
ners of the Federation’s “All-American” 
contest in piano and voice received $100 
prizes, which were presented by Lucy 
Monroe, soprano soloist in the Fair’s 
‘American Jubilee’, and Ray Middleton. 
The winners were: Loren Tindall, pianist, 
of New York; Patricia Neway, soprano, 
of Rosebank, S. I.; and Charles Latterner, 
tenor, of Woodside, L. I. A massed chorus 
and the audience sang, with Hunter Saw- 
yer conducting. Choruses participating 
were: Choral Society of the Moriches, 
Edna Kaler Wilson, director; St. Joan 
of Arc Male Choir, of Jackson Heights, 
William Larkin, director; and the Wash- 
ington Heights Oratorio and Choral Soci- 
ety, Mr. Sawyer director. A community 
sing in the American Common was led by 
Christos Vreonedes. 























